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ANSCRIT.—Pror. GOLDSTUCKER, Ph.D. 
will commence his Courses by an INTRODUCTORY LEC. 
TURE, on the Importance of the Study of Sanscrit as considered 
in its Influence on that of the Classic uages,on MONDAY, 
goth of October, at Four o'clock P.M. Admission free. 
‘The Courses will be as follows 
BENIOR © COURSE—Monday and Thursday, from 2 to 3; 
E ienatien of the Seakhyekted rikA, together with the Com: 
of Gaura\ 
CUU RSE—Tuesday and Friday, from 2 to 3; Ex- 
ation of portions of the Ma bAbharata. 
sbxion COU RSE— Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
to4; Grammar an Readin; g in Sanscrit Authors. 
Fee, .-y the Senior or Middle Coares. 4l.; and for the J water 


7.1 
Gnarse, fr TO MORGAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws 
CHAS. C. ag a ON, Secretary to the Council. 
Universit Colle adon, 
tober 23rd, Piast. 


ARVEIAN SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 
ADDRESS, at the Banos of the Session, will be delivered 

at the Society’s Rooms, 64, are-road, on THURSDAY, Nov. 
2, at Eight p.m., by the President. W. COULSON, Esq. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The NEXT 
MEETING of this Society will take place,on 720 RSDAY, 
November 2, at No. 21, ent-street, when a Paper by Mr. Harp- 
WICK, on Positive Printing, will be read ; and Com mcnioations by 
Mr. Po.tock and Messrs. NewTon will also be made, The Chair 
will be taken at Eight o'clock precisely. 





W OOD ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS, 

DRAUGHTSMAN, ENGRAVER on WOOD, &c., c., begs 
respectfully to announce that he continues to execute all Orders 
entrusted to his care in the best style with promptness, and a due 
regard to moderation in charges.—l.ondon, 170, Fleet-street. 


TY, PUBLISHERS.—A Gentleman, who has 
0! 
n. 


y~ last twelve years been enga: ed in a levers occupa- 
PERIODICAL of NEWSPAPER ot 

or of genuine res - 

Address, W. H., 19, Moreton-place, I Pimlico. ¢ vanenind 





SDITORSHIP of caomne 





HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 

years abroad, rempectsall invites the attention of the te 
Gentry, and Principals Schools to her Register of English and 
Foreign GOVERNESSES. TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, TU- 
ro i and _PRUFE SSOKS. School Property tate nome J and 
Pu din England, France, and Germany. No charge 





DHYSICS. — Proressor STOKES will com- 
mence a COURSE of Thirty-six LECTURES on PHYSICS 
on FRIDAY NEXT, the 3rd of November, at Two o'clock, at the 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn-street ; to be 
continued at the same hour on each succeeding Monday and 
Friday. Fee, for the Course, 3d. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ECTURES at the NORMAL SCHOOL of 
ART, at MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, during the Sessions, 


1545. 
7. Huxley, Esq. F.R.S., On Animal Form. 
J. Marshall, Esq. F.R.C.8., On the Human Form. 
RN. Wornum, Esq., On the History of Oranmnon tal A 
f! pases. F-R.8., On Form and Colour in the Vecstable 


Kingdo: 
Professor Semper On Architecture and Plastic Decoration. 

0. Hudson, Esq., On Surface ration. 

J. Thompson, Esa. On Wood Engraving. 

Crace Calvert, Esq., On Colours and Pigments. 

Persons not Registered Students are admitted to any one com- 
we Course at the rate of 6d. each Lecture, or to a single Lecture 


“yor information aqpliesticn should be made at the Offices, 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 


E QUEEN'S UN IVERSITY IN IRE- 
LAND. QUEEN COLL BOE BELFA 
THE ADDITIONAL MATRIC TION BX AMINATION 
for Students desirous to enter in nM Pacultics of Arts, Medicine, 
Law, will pi. a= on WEDNESDAY, the 8th of November, at 
Twelve o'clock n 
There will also “oy a Mateloniation, for Medical Students only, on 


PRIDAY, the 2ith of Novembe: 
The Fees, hitherto payable by “Matriculated Students on behalf 
poh hye od now from 3. to 10s. for Matriculation 
and 


u 
it year, and from 2. to 5a. for the second 








to Brtucipals 


ERMAN, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH.— 
DR. ALTSCH UL, Member of the Philological Society, 
inten, xpeniner to the Royal —— of cyerenters, gives 
ns he above-mentioned Lan es and Literature.— 
Pupils have the option of pam oy | T nguages = the same 
Lesson, or in alternate heir own, or at octor’s 
Residence, No. 2, CHANDOS-STREET, CAVENDISH -SQUARE. 


AS CLERGYMAN, living at the West-End of 
London, would be lad to RECEIVE into his family TWO 
LADIES who might wish for the benefit of London Masters, or 

two Young Men employed in Offices during PA day. High 

~~ ee would be given.—Address M.A., Post-office. 313, Regent- 
ee 














BRIGHTON. —EDUCATION.—There are 

VACANCIES in a FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, 
where only twelve Young Ladies -— received. The house is spa- 
cious, healthily situate, close to the sea. The domestic arrange- 
ments are in every respect those of a private family. French and 
German by resident foreign Governesses. Signor F. Lablache, 
Messrs. E. de Paris, J. Michau, &c.. attend for the Accomplish- 
ments, gray to Parents of Pupils. For terms, which are 
inclusive, address t Misses Berncasret, 11, Portland-place, 
Marine-parade, Brighton. 


DUCATION. —A CLERGYMAN, residing in a 
jeep ee Ney von papgeinaed house at Dieppe. receives a 3M ALL 
NUMB Ss 


A well-grounded genera! Edu- 
cation, acer pon dn ay French (the family tongue), Science 
and Art; healthful arrangements, home comfort, and really high 
connexions are guaran’ by testimony. References to the first 
scholastic authorities and hens. For address in England, terms, 
&c. apply to Mr. Rensuaw, Medical Bookseller, 356, Strand. 

XxX tapetinests of speech and all defects of utterance syste- 











years. 
Full information regarding the tbe a Scholarships, Lecjures 
and —+—y 1 and the courses t 
Degrees e Queen’s Uatvensteat vi ro in 
College Sean for 1554. (Signed by po of the —. 
CHA ~ ae OULTON, Registrar. 
Queen’s College, Belfast, Oct. 24, 1854. 


a. 
R. TENNANT gives private instruction in 
Mineralogy and Geology at his residence, No. 149, Strand, 
London. He can supply Elementary Collections at Two, Five, 
Ten, Twenty, Fifty, to One Hundred Guineas each, and every 
requisite to assist those iowledge of the study of these interesting 
tranches of Science, a knowledge — affords so much plea- 
sure to the traveller ia all parts of t! orld. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, cen” will ro the recent 
works on Geology, by Lyell, Mantell, and ot contains 200 
Specimens, in a piain ahogany es inet, with “five tray $8, com- 
prising the iehowion specimens, 

MINERALS whieh are either’ thet components of Rocks, or occa- 
sionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, te, Chalcedony, Jasper, 
Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, 
Tele, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Ley Selenite, Baryta, 
Stronti: pels, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

NATI 8, or METALLIFEROUS Le BRAls; 
these are found i in aaaes or beds, in veins, and occasi ly in 
the beds of rivers. Specimens of the following Metallic: Ores are 
put in the Cabinet:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
*HOCKS -~d Silver, Gold, latina, &c. 

:—Granite, Gneiss, Re tw Porphyry, 


Basalt 
PALLOZOIC FOSst is from the Llandeilo, W enlock, Ludlow, 
Devonian, aud Carboniferous Rocks. 
SECOND al —_ _pen from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and 


TERTIARY PUSSILS, from the Plastic-clay, London-clay, 
In the more expensive Collections some of the Specimens are 
tare, and all more select. Mr. ‘Tennant bought at the Stowe Sale 
the Duke of Buckivgham’s Collection; for this he asks 1,000 
guineas. It contains upwards of 3,000 Specimens, many of which 


are com interest. He has refused 251. for one Specimen and 302 
for another. 











HE; -PARK COLLEGE for YOUNG 


LADIES, 37, 

Visitor—The ae Hon. and Rev. the Lord B*-han-# » + hoe 
President—The Right en. the Earl of LE. 
Pupils must ee pateataeee bi y the President, Vice-President 

Committee, or Ladies Visi 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT. T —Michaelmas Term will commence 
ednesday, November 1, and close January 27, with vacation from 
Christmas-eve to the following Monday week. The expense is 
1l, lle. 6d. ss term, paid in advance, for those Classes which meet 
once, and 2. 23. for those which meet twice, in the week. A com- 
position of 10. 10s. for the first Term, 9. 98. the second, and *J. 8s. 
the third, will admit a pupil to fifteen Classes in the week. Indi- 
vidual instruction in ietremental 3 Music and Singing, and more 
advanced lessons in Drawing, at 41. 4s. per Term. 
Chemistry and Natural ‘Philosophy ne 1s. per Term each. 
pe Junior I s in full 
ospect uses, with every information, may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the College. J. R. C. THUMSON, Sec. 


URE of STAMMERING and DEFECTIVE 
ARTICULATION.—Fluency complete and permanent. No 
payment in advance is expected. Instructions in Elocution, given 
privately, in Schools and Families. Mr. BELL, Professor of Elo- 
cution, 18, Harrington-square. 


MPROVED SYSTEM of PENMANSHIP, 

by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing Institution, 93, Parringdon- 
street, Fleet- oy City. Persons of any age (however bad their 
w riting) can, by taking Eight Lessons, speedily acquire an expedi- 
tious and SF ned style of Penmanship, adapted either to 
business, professional pursuits, or private correspondence, at 1s. 
per Lesson. 


Rees SCHOOL, OnsLow-TERRACE, Bromp- 
J. MASON instructs in the most approved “ye le 
of RLDING for ne Parade, Koad, or Field. Ladies attended b 
Miss Mason. Ommnibuses every three minutes.—N.B. Gentlemen's 
hours, from 8 to 10 a.m., 6 to 9 p.m.—* The School is very complete, 
and foradvanced Pupils there isan open circular ride. Mr, Mason's 
anxious attention, and tne unobtrusive, quiet, aud judicious de- 




















WILLIs's ROOMS, ST. JAMES'S.— 
EDGAR ALLAN POE.— FRAN NK _ FOWLER will de- 
liver an ORATION on the LIFE and WRITINGS of EDGAR 
ALLAN POE, at the above Kooms, on IDAY BYES EG, 
November 3rd, to commence at Eight ook. iy 108, 6d., 58. 

and 2s. 6d. each, which may be obtained at all the leading West- 
end Libraries,’ Music Warehouses, and ksellers, or of Mr. 
Paaxk Pow er, 5, Tachbrook-street, Pimlico. 


QoclETE LITTERAIRE et SCIENTIFIQUE, 

cae Clifford-street, Bond-street.—M. JULES ROTTIER, Pro- 

fesseur de Frangiis A I’{nstitution ci-dessus, tient des CLASSES 

chez Td, 19, Alfred-terrace, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, pour les Mes- 

De sieurs le Landi et le Jeudi, de 8 & 10 heures du soir; et pour les 
mes le Mardi et le Vendredi, de 6a 8 heures du soir. 


ROCHE'S EDUCATIONAL INSTI. 

x TUTES for YOUNG LADIES, Cadogan and 
wth Audley. street. will RE-OPEN on the Toth of et hortmber 
raphy, and Astronomy, German, and His- 

Wey of Pine A: Aris, Tealow i English, Pinging, Fiano and “Harmony, 
yy ly Painting, Dane’ oe d to 











Mr. A. 


Cndegua-gardens. 





towards her Lady Fupils, wan we are 


of his 
sure, secure for them the patronage they so wy 
porting _—_ 





YOUNG MAN, of good attainments and 

studious habits, is REQUIRED IN AN EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT. One who has had no experience as a School 
Assistant would be preferred. Address X. ¥., the Post Office, 
Lower Clapton, Middlesex. 


AUTHORS.—WANTED by a LONDON 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, afew MSS. Biography on His- 
tory preferred.—Address, C. AyLotr & Co. 5, Paternoster-ro 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS. Open to an 
ENGAGEMENT as ‘OR, and SUB- 

EDITUR ae LIBERAL PROVINCE AL P PERS a Gentleman 
of many years’ experience in writing, selecting, and ‘all the — 
of getting-up. 1s also an expert Short-hand Reporter; and a 
present fills the situations of Assistant Editor an princip ipal Re 
porter of the leading journal in a large commercial town. "Salary 
not less than 15¢l. per annum.—Address, W. G., care of M: 
Mitchell, Newspaper Press Directory Office, Red Lion-court, ¥ leet: 
street, London. 











WHOLESALE and RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS and STATIONERS. A YOUNG MAN, well 
accustomed to the diublishing and Bookselling Business, wishes 
for a RE-ENGAGEMEN Unexceptionable references can be 
given. Address, W. K.. 128, Warwick-street, Pimlico. 


T° BE DISPOSED OF, a SWORD of 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S ; also ® PROSTAR SWORD. 
taken by Lord Heathfield from - Officer at the Siege of Gibral- 
tar; alsotwo ANCIENT CORK M 1ODELS. Apply at Mr. Bra- 
CHEZ, Copthall-buildings, Throgmorton- “street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS for SALE, 
1EAP.—It is nearly New, cost above 402, and may be had 
Apply to Mr. Raw1 Ley, 2 2, Hart- -street, Mark-lan 


First-rate LITER. ARY SPECULATION. 
—TO BE SOLD, a high-class WEEKLY NEW NGPAPER, 

fine clrentatjen, and great advertisement interest. vis. eet 

paid, to A. M., at the office of Webster's Royal Red ‘Book’ 60 

cadilly. None but principals treated with. 


OARDING.—A Small Domestic Family, ‘of 
Ladies, well connected, wish fora LADY TO BOARD with 
them ; the situation is quiet, and pretty, in the neighbourhood of 
Chelsea, and they offer every domestic comfort.—Address to G. L., 
Mr. Gizness, Post-office, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


~ 
O INVALIDS.—A small, well-regulated, and 
well-connected Family of Ladies nave just lost by death an 
INV att D LADY, who had been with them above twenty years: 
they wish to replace her loss, either with or without an attendant. 
The highest testimonials can be given as to comfort, care, and 
jadicious treatment.—Address, 5. D. J., Post-office, corner of 
Cadogan-street, Chelsea. 


SAMU EL ALCOCK & CO., Hill Pottery, 
Burslem, have just epee in Parian, by permission of the 
e characteristic Group. bitiy oy the 

omen of England ‘and France, called “ TH 


ati, A gee. 
y1CK,” which can now be had from all China W eteuaie 
STATUETTE of SIR CHARLES 











for 2-1. 














Proprietors of Punch, t 


and Country,—S. A. & Co.’s 
N APIER is also complete. 


HOLERA ORPHANS, — 
2 NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common ; Instituted 
1849.—On SUNDAY nOR™ ING NEXT, October 29, A SERMON 
will Go preached at Se. i. .ses, Uiace church-street, on behalf of the 
above Orphan Home byt the Key. M. W. LUSIGNAN, M.A., Lee- 
turer of All Hallows the Great and Less. The Home has now 
Forty Orphan Girls, ne Twenty mere are to ’ elected, if possible, 





on the 13th. Fourtee: oes Cholera Orphan: 
EPH BROWN, SM. A. Honorary 
5° M MORO AN, Esq. Secretaries. 


Every information will be given by the Honorary Secretary, the 
Rev. Joseph Brown, Rector of Christ Church, Blackfriars-road, to 
whom subscriptions may be forwarded. Also to the ‘Treasurer 
Ilenry Kingscote, , 1, Parliament-street ; or to the account ot 
the National Orphan Home, London and Westminster Bank, City; 
to Danes. Coenen anew s ; Hatebards, Piccadilly;  Nisbets, 
Berners-street: Riv ons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
nen *Pall Mall; Secleys, 54, Fleet-street, and Hanover-street, 
Hanover-square. 





| H{OSPITAL FOR Ww OMEN, SoHOo-SQUARE. 


Tlis Grace the DUKE OF "RUTL AND, K.G. 


Trustees—The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P. ; Sir J. D. Paul, Bt. ; 
John Labouchere, Esq 
Treasurer—Sir J. D. Paul, Hart. + 217, Strand. 
Medical Officers—Protheroe Smith, Esq. M.D.; 
T. H. sane, AH .D. 
Consulting Surgeon—F ey, E sq. F.R.8. 

This Hospital is established for the Phone, MBean and cure of those 
peculiar ailments, from which neither age, rank, nor character 
exempt the female sex. Twenty-one beds only are occupied, which 
might at ouce be doubled, if the Funds were adequate. Applica- 
tions for beds are both numerous and urgent. The average at- 
tendance on Out-patients exceeds *,900 annually. Contributions 
are earnestly requ 7'HOS. 8 ANGER, Secretary. 


AUTHORS INTENDING TO PUBLISH. 
—BINNS & GOODWIN, 44, Fleet-street, London, to meet 
the convenience of AUTHORS about to PUBLISH, have adopted 
a plan whereby the Author's immediate outlay is cousiderably 
lessened A his entire risk at once decided. The facilities 4 
ses: & G, for procuring a large sale, enhanced by t 
estimation te which their ks are held, will be aie 
used on behalf of all works confided to them fpr publication. 
. ao ill carry on their mutual and | quitable system of 
pu 
Relectioua from a large number of unsolicited testimonials from 





u 

* Honourable dealing have characterized in your transactions.” 

“ Let me thank wen for the smalluess of yy-ur charge.” 

“ I have never had less trouble (in the correction o proofs).” 

“ Accept my best thanks for your valuable suggestions.” 

“In point of execution, and in every other respect, 1 have found 
nothing to desire.” e 

“ You have done your part, and Gone | i; il ll Ml 
“You have surpassed my expectatio 


- 
HEAP BOOKS. — James Hvskisson’s 
CATALOGUE contains upwards of 2,000 Volames, including 

Alison’s History of Europe, 10 vols. calt extra, very fine copy, 

5l. 158.—Collier’s Ecclesiastical Bites, y vols, 8vo, calf extra, 

3l. 188.—D'Oyley and Mant’s Bible, 3 russia extra, large 

paper, fine copy, 34. 53. Maree | British’ Birds and their Kass, 

7 vols. Svo. balé-moroseo, gilt, beautifully coloured Plates ns 

copy, 7l 10a, &c. &c. will be forwarded on a7 —e atl 

Holbo born, London.—Books purchased or exe 
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AT HIGHLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
32, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 
BOOK 


STUDENTS, LIBRARIANS, 
SOCIETIES, 
May obtain, with a Discount, or carriage free, all Modern 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS, 


ON THE 
NATURAL AND MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
Monthly and Quarterly Catalogues supplied. 


EEDS TIMES CIRCULATION 
GHT THOUSAND COPIES WEEKLY. 
LARGEST. bu ROPEAN JOURNAL. Published every Saturday 
Mo rning. _ Specimen copy per p post on receipt of five stamps. 


C2 tstar PALACE GENERAL 
ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Palace is opened on Mondays at 9 a.m, and on Tuesdays, 
Yotaere, by Thursdays. and Fridays at 10 a.m. On these days the 
Saree for aaelesion is = BS is ny ay on Saturdays at noon, on 
n day the charge for admission 
oa ones will run from London Bridge to the Crystal 
Palace Station every week-day as follows :—At 7°10, 8°10, 9°10, 9°40, 
10°10, 10°40, 11°10, 11°40 a.m., and 1210, 12°40, 1°14, 1°40, 2°10, 240, 
310, ry 40, 4°10, 4°40, 5°10 P.m.; returning from ‘the he Crystal Palace at 
11°20, 11°50 a.m, and 1220, 12°50, 1°20, 1°50, 2°20, 2°50, 3°20, 3°50, 4°20, 
4°50, 5°20, 5°50, 620, 6°50, 7°20, 50, P.M. and further additional 
trains will run whenever the traffic ‘renders it en y 
an 710, 810, and 910 a.m. down trains, and the 4°50, 5:50, 
», and 7°50 P.M. up trains call at New Cross and Forest Hill. 
The Citizen and Iron Companies’ steamboats will run from their 
several piers to the Surrey side pier at London Bridge at least 
every 10 minutes during the’ day; and at those hours when in- 
creased numbers require it, every 5 sion. Tickets to the Palace, 
including conveyance by railway, can be obtained at these piers. 
The following are the fares to the Crystal Palace and back, in- 
cluding admission to the Palace :— 
Shilling days.. Ist class, 28. 6d. ‘ond san, 2s. + ~~ een, ~ 4 
Saturdays .... ditto 78. 0d. ditto 63. 6d 
In order to afford erste facility to the public, an > wane 
any delay at London Bridge, arrangements have been made to 
issue the above tickets previous)y, at offices in different parts of 
London. ngers taking their tickets at —_ — will be 
admitted to the London Station by a separate en 
Fares between London va te and the Cnyetal E Palace Station, 
not including admission tothe 
Single tickets... 3d. Qnd class, 1s. 0d. 3rd class, 08. 9d. 
Return tickets ditto "28. 0d. ditto 1a éd. ditto 1s, 0d. 
The last-named tickets can only be obtained at the London Ter- 
minus, and at the Company’s Offices, 43, ent-circus, Piccadilly. 
obbecial first-class return tickets from London Bridge to the 
halaers ol Palace Station and back will be issued on ghilting days to 
ders of yt Palace Season Tickets, at a reduced charge of 
ickets can only be issued upon production of a 
a ‘Ticket to the Crystal Pal 
Every endeavour will ne made to % ‘afford at all See 9 | a sufficient 











cE EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, b 
e most eminent English and Continental Artists, is OPE 

Dauty “trom Ten till Five. Free Admissio 

A Portrait by Mr. Talbot's Patent Process. One Guinea ; additional 
Copies (each), Five Shillings. A Coloured Portrait, highly | | ie 
finished, Five Guineas. 

Miniatures, Oil- -Paintings, Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 
Photographed and Colouredin imitation of the Originals. Views 
of Country Mansions, Churches, &c. taken at a short notice. 

Cameras, Lenses, and all the necessary Photographic Apparatus 
and Chemicals are supplied, tested and guaranteed. 

- —_enane Instruction is given to Purchasers of Sets of Appa- 
ratus. 

Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond-street. 


TO BOOK SOCIETIES AND FAMILIES. 


CHURTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
e LIBRARY, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square.—To this 
extensive Librar. “(> unlimited Cher of every new work of His- 
tory, Travels, and Biography, both C —~ Lay, and Professional, 
is added the day it issues from the 
Terms for a family, from Two “Guineas upwards. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL the bess NEW WORKS may be had in 
succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by all First-class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and  ——\he! 
Prospectuses may be obtained on applicatio’ 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford- street. 











Now ready, gratis and post free. 
LIST of NEW WORKS and ‘NEW EDI- 
TIONS recently added te: gamed SELECT LIBRARY; 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
an Cireulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, 
at greatly reduced prices for cash. 

CuarLes Epwarp Mopie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


NHE GRESHAM LIBRARY supplies 

FAMILIES, in Town or Country, with every NEW BOOK 

of interest, in addition to the Standard Collection of 60,000 

Volumes. Single Subscription, One Guinea; Family ditto, Two 

Guincas and upwards, per annum.—A Pros eetus, free by post, on 
application to ALFRED Sita, » 102, Cheapside. 


OLANDI’S FOREIGN LIBRARY.—Esta- 


blished for the Sale of all Descriptions of Percign Books in 

the European Languages. Catalogues can be had gratis. Sub- 

scription Library, comprising 35,000 Volumes of French, German, 

Italian, and Spanish Works. Terms— One Year, 31s. 6d.; Six 

Months, 16s. 6d. ; Three Months, 98.; One Month, 3s. 6d. ; Single 

Volumes, Sa. each. Catalogues are ready. Library Hours, 9 to7. 
London, 20, Berners-street. 


NV ANCHESTER and SALFORD SANI- 

TARY ASSOCIATION.—The TRACTS published by this 
Association may be purchased from Messrs. Knicut & Co., 90, 
Fleet-street, London. 














number of fi but, in order to ob’ 
ment, it is necessary to LN that in eno oe a 2 concourse 
of “Reha no particular class of carriage can 
onan e can be oo. either at — ‘London Sridee or at the 
passengers ust therefore provide them- 
ver, Children under 12 years of age 
will be Ghenges cay ‘bal: the above rates. 

Season Tickets, including conveyance by Railway, 41. 4s. each. 
without conveyance by Railway, 2. 28. (the usual discount allow ved 
of — may be obtained at te La Bridge Terminus. 

y order. 


= CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
SUCCESS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Total Number of Shares issued up to the _— ‘of 




















September, 1854 ..........0000 es eoee 10,312 shares. 
Total Cash receipts up to the same £139,303 
Amount of Land sold to the same period £98,515 
Amount of Reserve Fund to the same date . £8,095 
Shares on the Order of Rights by completion, by 

suee drawings, and by seniority, to the same - 

PTT rT 3y 
Last Share number on the Order of Kights by 

CORT 00.06 0. c0.000000 goccce ccceccsccnecccccoss 1,228 
Bonus realized on Shares during the first year~ Six per cent. 
lnterest now allowed on completed Shares and on 

payments of a year’s subscription in advance 

and upwards, such interest being pa ie half 

one month after Lady-day and Mi hael- 

cossecscccee Five percent. 
Estates. yarchased in Various Counties Nineteen. 
piloted. app cans en onengneh rs Twelve. 
0 be allotted .. ..... 


CHARLES 
Offices, 33, Norfolk- "yy Strand, Secretary. 
October Ist, 1854, 


=s BIRMINGHAM CATTLE and POUL- 
OW, 1854.—The SIXTH GREAT ANNUAL EXHI- 

BITION. ‘OH STOCK and DOMESTIC POULTRY will be held 
in BINGLEY HALL, on the 12h, 13th, 14th, and 15th of DE- 


ERn 
The PRIZE ‘Lasts and CERTIFICATES of ENTRY m 
obtained on application to the 1 ee The ENTRIES Lose 
on SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 
JOH N ‘MORGAN, Jun., Secretary. 
Offices—38, Bennett’s-hill, Bir 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
REGENT-STREET —— of Argyl 

DAGUERREOTYPE and STE Boscorie MINIATURES 
in the highest style of Art taken daily, 
ayall has proved his mastery over the art by producing 
shotepaghie ortraite of the Re size of life * * without the 
slightest sacrifice of d r the to distor- 
tion ;—indeed, the errors and peculiarities of former impressions 
appe: pear to be corrected.” '— Atheneum, July 22, 1 

“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
ype : they are as superior to the ggneegiity of such pieteres aga 

Gkenie ee is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Journal, 1853. 

“More p. easing, and far more accurate than the quaraltty of 
such pictures.”— Times, July 17, 1854. 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STREET.— Messrs, COCK 




















REIGN BOOKS.—W. JEFFS, Foreign 
Bookseller, 15, Burlington Arcade, continues to receive 
regularly every work of re gene dy from the Nero ae aS S001 a8 
pebiion ed. Orders executed wit! of 
fodern French Literature may ~ had for two stamps 


° AUTHORS and AMATEURS.—Gratis on 

plication, by post for one one A A Sketch of the System 

of Pub hing on Commission.’ mates  nenriy one-third 

less than the usual charges.—E. Caurtom, 26, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square. 








20,000 Volumes of Books. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY. f, November 2. a and a fol. 


lowing days (Sunday a 
Stationery of Mr. NOY of Liverpool (by direction of x 


Trustees), 10,000 volumes in Ouires, Stationery, & 





Miscellaneous Books, Prints, &c. 


ME.. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 

Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, Rover ber 30, and SATUR. 
pay, llovember 11, a Valuable C Book 
Prints, &. 











10,000 Volumes of Books. — 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Fleet-street, on FRibay, November, 17, and Sour a fo 

lowing days (Sunday an 

in every aepantenent of Literature. principally = m Camirdge 








Miscellaneous Books, from the Library of a Gentine, 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, ef MON Day, Oct 
30th, and two following days, at half-past 12, M ISCELLAN ROG 
BUOKS, in General Literature, inc uding’ @ selection from the 
Library’ of a Gentleman, among which are, 
National Sports of Great Britain, morocco — — "s Views 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland, morocco—Rapii Tindal’s 
England, 4 vols. Quarto—Watts’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 ele 
—Seott’s Border Antiquities, 2 vols. morocco—Howitt's Fo 
— Sports, morocco—Costumes of Russia, Turkey, Chi 
Svcs. half ~~, —Vernon Gallery, : = a J coraal, 5 vols, 
CTAVO, &e, 
—Granger’s Biographical History of Bnglond. Ris Posten 
calf extra—Bacon’s Works, 10 vols.—Pope’s Works, by nity | 
vols, russia — Shakspeare’s Works, by Chalmers, plates, 8 vols, 
British 





calf extra—Scott’s Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—S 

Classics, 24 vols. calf extra—Burke’s History of the 

4 vols. russia— Elegant Extracts, 18 vols. morocco—In tron a Me 

— of Oxford, 3 vols—Hali’s Ireland, 3 vols.—F: ellows’s Visit 

t Trappe, morocco—The Works of J osephus, Rollin, Robert- 

son, aan. Smollett, Johnson, Paley and others—The Poetical 

Z orks of Milton, Cow per, Scott, Byron, Crabbe, Wordsworth, 
&c. Also, Illustrated Books of Scenery, a &c., and Hadfield’ 

Ecclesiastical Architecture, royal 4to. 58 pl mY 75 pergiee, 

To be viewed, and Catalogues h 


One “Hundred ‘Thousand Volumes of Books, in Quires ad 
Cloth. 


A CONSIGNMENT FROM DUBLIN. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, No. 
ber 20th, and sllewing days, at 12 o'clock ow ONE 
HUNDR ED THOUSAND VOLUMES of BOO n Quires 
and Cloth, including many_ recently published and popular 
Works, comprising Carleton’ ‘8 pales and Stories of Irish Peasantry, 
plates, 8vo. 600 copies, cloth— Valentine McClutchy, the Irish 
td plates, Svo. 550 copies, cloth—Walker’s Dictionary, 8vo, 
1,000 copies — Burke’s 8 hes, 12mo. —_. 150 copies—Curran’s 
Speeches, 12mo. cloth, 150 copies— Grattan Speec 
65 copies—O’Connell’s Speeches, 2 vols. imo cloth, 100 
Burns's Poems, 48mo. 1,000 copies—Bracebridge Halli, re >: 18mo, 
Copyright and Stereotype Plates Knights Shilling V a efor 
pyright and Stereotype n' ing Volumes for 
all Readers, several thousand in quires—The Stereot: 
and Copyright of of Ley vols.— Mac Farlane’s Tealy, 3 2 vols. 
remai 





2 vols. &c. &c.—together with many other 
Catalogues are preparing. 





R. BROWN & J. MACENDOE, Auctioneers 
e of FINE ART. LITERARY gr Rey? er Property, 
76, QUBEN-STREET, 
Consignments of ictures, Articles ‘of Viet, Books, Decorative 
Furniture, &c. will have the tage of a d and most 
extensive first-class connexion. 


Season commences Ist October ; ends 3lst May. 


Sales by Auction. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to 
announce that their seem, for SALES of LITERARY 

PROPERTY will COMMENCE UESDAY, November7. In 
addressing Executors and oshers. aaiwested with the dis 1 of 
Libraries and Collections (however limited or extensive) of Manu- 
scripts, Autographs, Prints, Pictures, Music, Musical Instru- 
ments, Objects of Art an a Virta, and Works ee | — 
Literatvre and the Arts hi they would suggest a 
Auction as the readiest and surest method of obtaining their rah 
value ; and conceive that the central situation of their Premises 
(near St. J ames’s Church), their extensive connexion of more than 
half-a-century’s standing, and the careful circulation of their 
Catalogues in al! parts of the country, and, when necessary, 
throughout Europe and America, are a vantages that will not = 
unappreciated. Messrs. P. & 8. will also receive small Parcels of 
Books or other Literary Property, and insert them in occasional 
Sales with property ofa kindred description, thus giving the same 
advantages to the possessor of a few lots as to the owner of a large 
collection. 

Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to announce the following 
Collections which are preparing for Sale during the ensuing 
— viz.— 

mn TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 and two following days, an 
Portraits 








INTERESTING ‘COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, 
Topographical Prints ; afew Choice Framed Prints ; Thea- 
trical Illustrations, &c.; also, a Few Paintings. 
On MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13 and five followings days, the 
aa ARY of the late T. E. DARBY, Esq., removed from Queen- 
are, Westminster, comprising an excellent Collection of 
English and Foreign Literature; with a selection from another 
ibrarye 
A COLLECTION of MUSIC and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
of m8) kinds. (Sales of Music are held monthly during the 
— 
VALUABLE LIBRARY and eat interesting COL- 
LEC TION of ANTIQUITIES of the late one S$ CROFTON 
R, Esq., P.S.A. MLR. L. The ey a te a 
Brite and Scandinavian ‘Antiquities are ‘of eee terest in 





E& 
solicit the attention of amateurs to the COLLODION: manufac- 
the formule of Mr. . Delferier. This 
any aon, . will not injure by k 


ing. 
a2 Sunonioed popes of the first quality; also 
of every kind from their own Laboratory. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 





Portraits, Co; ~ of Pictures. , Sculp- 
UCTION as he Art given daily, by 
8 COCKE, Photographic Apparatus 





A COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, the Property 
of a Gentleman. This .. but ~ interesting Collection, 
contains Bclegaen Letters of Fran: Luther, ae: 
Melancthan, Modern Poets and ‘Authors ttwe of Oliver Goldsmi 
and other valuable Autographs. 


wy generally, w of the above, and of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s 


Sales genera! = be sent upon request ; if at a distance, on 
remittance of 

#,* ee Catal Arranged and Valued for the Probate 
or 'y Duty, or for wintie or Private Sale. 


191, Piccadilly. Established 1794, 





OWEN JONES'S SPLENDIDLY ILLUMINATED AND 
ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS. 


R. HODGSON has received instructions from 
Owen Jones, Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, at his New 
Auction Rooms, in Fleet-street, the corner of Chaneery- lane, early 
in DECEMBER, 
The VALUABLE and ENTIRE REMAINDERS of 
HIS SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED AND 
EXQUISITELY ILLUMINATED 
PUBLICATIONS, 
comprising, THE ALHAMBRA; At BLBY T2008, 
SECTIONS, and DETAILS OF, ® ‘Translation, by De 
CGoreneee of ~ Arabian Tserptions, al - eae otice 
of th by t a to 4 
expulsion of the Moors, from b ut ings taken on +o spot oe 
Jules Goury and Owen Jones, Esqrs., in 1834 and 1837, 





(sells at 362. 108.), 59 on ; thesam 
al ), 78 copies ;—The History of of f4 he 
the Fourth to the Sixteent 


es: 
calomtel Illustrations, imp. 8vo. e Ga at 31s. 6d.), 206 ones 
gantly bound :— Wing oughts, beautifully coloured Iilustra- 
tions, ie. 8vo.‘(sells at 318. GL, 179 copies, eheqentiy bound 

‘orm of Solemnization of. Matrimony, Liluminated in the he Missal 
Style, (sells at 2is.), 164 copi Sam —The Eeoceer. being Twelve 
Chapters from Ecclesiastes, minated in the Missal s 1 Style, tap 

8vo. (sells at 31s. 6d.), 485 oer +The Song of Songs, being Fight 

Chapters of the Song of Solomon, i 2 I os | = the Missal 
Style. =. LL (sells at 218), 522 copies ;—Gray’s Elegy, Illumi- 
a in the Missal Style, imp. 8vo. (sells at 31s. 6d.), 209 copies. 

ie are now preparing, and Specimens of the Works may 
be ~ at Mr. Hodgson’s Offices, corner of Fleet-street and Chan- 
cery-lane. 


The COPYRIGHTS and entire REMAINDERS of SIR 
JOSEPH PAXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY, \6 
vols. 8vo., and MRS. LOUDON’S LADIES’ FLOWER 
GARDEN, 5 vols. Ato. §c. 


M*, HODGSON will include in his Sale b 
—— ¢ the Publications of Owen Jones, Eo. at 
_ o— of Chancery-lan ne 

the etm of a DERS of the foll or 

a ceeee Works, SIR JOSEPH PAXTON "8 MAGAZIN 





ane the Wocdeuls vole. _ayoercepel, ey, 100 oom © ts, nearly 4 
pl e zoe pe 

right ;—MRS. L cou Ubyws i FLOWER “tin 
nami poy s Plants, 

Plants, and British Wil Kk. Te Bterer- 


dd iF 5 oe ‘Ato. ;, the ioc . 
type and Zinc Plates.—Knight’s Pictorial Bible, 4 vols. imp. v0. 
cloth 4h Reeth pe Pate of toe Gangs Came. © wel 
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tereot ype. Plates fee Netaral History of 
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Mss 1s WILKINSON 


to announce that they have commenced their Season for the 
Bel ale of Libraries, Manuscripts, Autograp h Letters, Engravings, 
intings, Drawings, Coins and Medals, Antiquities, and all other 
Works of. "Art, ani that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, 3, Well street, Strand, on MONDAY, October 39, and 
Nine following days, at 1 precisely each day, 


The THIRD PORTION of the extensive COL- 
oe of VALUABLE BOOKS 


y the late ee. 'W Witt Ast a nay | te ot Homily, 

ris’ any fine specimens of Early Foreign an 
Boel ography. "Early Enelish Theology, a large assemblage 
offary Eng Tish Forelan. Bibles and Testaments, Psalters and 
ical Works, Historical, Antiquarian, and General Litera- 


viewed two days wsovions, and Catalogues had of Edward 
te Esq, OMicial Assigee, Hasinghall-street; KP Harding, 
Esq., Assignee, Guildhall chambers, Basinghall-street; Messrs. 
Linklater, Sige lane; also of Messrs. Parker, Oxford; Deighton, 
Cambridge ; ridge, Birmingham ; Hodges and Smith, Dub- 
ey Blackwood, my ey and at ‘the place of sale, (if in the 
Country, on receipt of six stamps.) 








Monthly Sale of Pictures and Drawings by Modern Artists, 
the Originality of which will be guaranteed to the Pur- 
chasers. 

R.GEO. ROBINSON respectfully notifies that 


his next “ty will take place at his Rooms, 21, Old Bond- 





street, on THURSDAY, November 2, and will include Specimens 
by the dna F - 
Brooker De Fleury Oliver mythe 
Browne Etty, R.A. Pearsall —_, 
ich Hicks Pickering Sir T. Lawrence 
Calderon by ones Pyne ickers 
Clint Morten Rolfe Webb 
Danby Nibbs t WwW er 
Dell Ni iemann Sherlock Wood, & 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues hed. 
Autograph Sale. 


HARTUNG, University Proclamator at 

LE[PSIC, will SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, on DE- 
EMBER 11, 1854, the large and valuable COLLECTION of 
AUTOGRAPHS of the late Mr. HUTTNER, containing rarities 
of the order, — Princes, Statesmen, Literary Characters, 
Poets (Sixty Letters of Schiller, Artists, &¢. of all Nations—man 
Autographs of t J f the Reformation (a Bible, wit 
Luther and Melane on's Aptemee®, .).of the Thirty Years’ War 
—the French 


“LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN | — 





Revolution, and istorical Documents. 
Catalogues, for which immediate application should be made, 
are procurable from Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden. 








[B late Mr. WOODBURN'S GALLERIES | 


yy" Cy by in are being No. 112, 8ST. MAR- 
msn E, oA be L Years, the residue of a term, 
or for a term 0! tela s Svea tre viewed on application at 
the house. To treat, apply to Mr. Lauer, at his (only) Offices, 
No. 65, New Bond-stree 


Bh 2 LEONARD, AUCTIONEER, Boston, 
TED STATES. Consignments of BOOKS, PAINT- 
panty respectfull solicited, 


INGS, ENGRAVINGS, or othi 
ONARD. 


PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and Others. 
—In_a flou uitine ‘Town, wihte two hours’ Tide from Town. 
“Mr, PAGE is instructed to SELL the Trade of a BOOK WORK 
and JOBBING PRINTER. The Tice is furnished with a 
and Machinery ; together wit 
foner’s es — ich mew be pelle 
upon on liberal terms. Jay) 1,9001. to 2,000. A Partner- 
-=3 would ast be objected to. Apply to Mr. Bees. “g, Coleman- 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
Others.—A Trade, del; situate in a choice Nei hbour- 
Seed, within one hour's kort YA —Mr. PAGE is directed 
ELL the old-establish rade of a BOOKSELLER and 
Erarion ER; seonther iy a Public Liheary, of 2,000 Volumes 
odern Works. The Returns re good, and can be extended. 
Roout 4001. = — va Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 








= 








O STATIONERS, LIBRARIANS, and 
Others —In a Savourite Town on the cout Coast. —Mr. 
PAG OF, b dicated 40 © ELL the Trade of a BOOKSELLER and 
STATION —— a Public ew of ‘Modern Publi- 
¢ations. There & re profitable es annexed, which are not 
Seusently to be po with. ‘About 1,0002. required. Apply to Mr. 
Pace, Valuer to the Trade, 8,Coleman-street. 





Ys for publication, in crown 8vo. priceds. 


L4¥Ys oe A LYRICS. 
Cc. RAE BROWN. 
Sentest ? Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 


LASEGUE’ S FRENCH PROSE recommended 
by the i. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 5th edition. Price 3s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


Pe IN A MONTH !—Dz Poraquer’s 
TRESOR, £ for remmar,i,ofeach into French at Sight ; Secré- 
—Ph irst Read- 


seins for Gitte 
Reg tena Rh eoleas 


London : Simpkin, “Marshall & Co. 
A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
id STAMENT. “y  Detnite Rules of Translation, with an 
Nine By HERMAN 


n of in 
ii iNPETTBR, ‘Author of * f les fi 
conveyed in Ancient thor, of Rules for < ascertaining ths Bense 
Cradock & Co. 48, 











oster-row. 








MR. TOYNBEE ON THE ARTIFICIAL MEMBRANA 
TYMPANI. 
Just published, Second Edition, with Woodents, price 18. 
NN the USE of an "ARTIFICIA MEM- 
BRANA T a CANT in CASES of Dee a4 ES8,dependent 
pins roa! te Regus Msn Cone 
urgeon t- 
Aural n to the yy oe k Reser ona nab ee: 


‘turer on Aural septal Medial I Sched! 
John Churchill, 11 11, New Darlingteovetven London. —_ 


| 


' 





GREEK AND BYZANTINE 
HISTORY. 
This dey is published, 
HISTORY OF ‘THE BYZANTINE AND 
GREEK EMPIRES, 


From 1057 to the Storming and Sack of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders in 1204; and from 1204 to the Siege and Capture of Von- 
stantinople by the Turks under Mohammed II. in 1543. 


By GEORGE FINLAY, Esq,, Athens. 
By the same Author, 
1. GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS, B.c. 
146 to A.v. 717. 8vo, 168. 


2. HISTORY of the BYZANTINE EMPIRE, 
716 to 1057. 8vo. 128, 

8. HISTORY of GREECE, and of the EMPIRE 
of TREBIZOND, 1204 to 1461. Svo, 12s, 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES 
BY 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. &c. 


Geographer to the Queen for Scotland, Author of 
the* ss Atlas,’ &. 





PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, including GEo- 
LOGY, HYDROLOGY, METE OROLOGY, and NATU ~ y 
HISTORY. Twenty Maps, with Descriptions, half-bd. 12s, 6d. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty Maps, 


with a complete Inpex of Piaces. 
Il. 


GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRA- 


PHY. Twenty-two Maps, with a copious Inpex, half-bound, 
128. 6d. 


Iv. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY for Junior Classes, includ- 
ing a MAP of CANAAN and PALESTINE, — InpeEx, 
half-bound, 72. 6d. 


Companion to the Classical Atlas. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL and CLASSICAL 
GROSR Ar HY, comprising the GEUGRAPHY 
ANCIENT WORLD in so far as it is subservient to the 
understanding of the Classics. Re Professor PILLANS, of 
the University of Edinburgh. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Rainburgh and London. 


LEGIBLE EDITIONS 


Handsomely printed on a large and clear type. 


I. 
THE CAXTONS. 
By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
In 1 vol. price 78. 6d. 


Il. 
MY NOVEL. 
By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


2 vols. price 2le, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MORTIMER ON FIREWORKS. 


YROTECHNY ; or, a Familiar Sy stem of 

Recreative Fireworks. By G. W. MORTIMER. A New 

Edition, in 12mo., carefully revised, with Additions, and Thirty 
Engravings of the Apparatus and Pieces, Price 38. boards. 


J.8. Hod Lin 3 
pont jee. 22, Portugal-street, colu’s Inn; and all other 





New edition, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LATER’S LESSONS in GEOGRAPHY, 


Ancient and Modern, with Notes, Exercises, and Journal of 
an Excursion, &c. 


London: Charles H, Law, School Bookseller, 131, Fleet-street. 





In .One large Volume, super-royal octavo, price @. 12a 6d. cloth 
lettered, or strongly bound, with flexible back, in half-morocco, 
marbled leaves, 32.; in whole morocco, gilt leaves, 32. 6s. 


YCLOPZDIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA 


a Lib Manual of Theological and General Literat 
and — et) Book. for Authors, ar, Students, and Lite 
CHARLES D DARLING. 








Contains a vast amount of useful, literary and reels 
information.”— Atheneum. 
*y* A P; with Speci and Critical Notices, sent free 
on receipt of a postage stamp. 


Pp sclda. James Darling, 81, Great. Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn 





~ Just published, with 6 60 ‘Tilustrations, price 4s. prepared at the 
request of the Society of Arts, 


UTLINE FROM OBJECTS; 
or, from the Round. 
By JOHN BELL, Sculptor. 
Also, price 3s. 
OUTLINE FROM OUTLINE; 
or, from the Flat. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 








THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
From THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
TO THE BaTTLE OF WATERLOO. 

By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. D.C.L., &c. 


In 14 vols. demy 8vo. saheany nation (the Righth), — 
ortraits £1010 0 
In 20 vols. crown 8vo. 600 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ona London. 


EPITOME 
oF 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
For SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS. 
Seventh Edition, price 73. 6d. bound in leather. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


To be completes é in 44 Monthly Parts, at 12., forming 
ls. at 48., bound in cloth, 
29 Parts are published. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ATLAS 
TO 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


Containing 109 coloured Maps and Plans of Countries, Battles, 
Sieges, and Sea-fights. 
Constructed under the Superintendence of Sir A. ALISON, by 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Author of the 
hysical Atlas. 
Incrown 4to. 2. 128. 6d.; Library Edition, on large paper, 3l. 33. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CONTINUATION 


oF 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 














THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


From the FALL of NAPOLEON to the ACCESSION of 
LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart, D.C.L., &c. 


Vols. I. to IIT. are published, in demy 8vo, price 15s. each, uniform 
with the * Library Edition’ of the Author's previous History. 
Ps ILI. contains—Asia Minor, Greece, Turkey, to 191—The 
reek Revolution, Battle of Nav arino, and Establishment of Greek 
pa i ey War between Russia and Turkey, 1827—1829 
—France to the Revolution of 1830—Domestic History of England 
tothe Monetary Crisis of 1825, &c. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


RAILWAY LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER.—VOL. 89. 
Price Eighteenpence. 


THE FORTUNES of COLONEL 
TORLOGH O'BRIEN. By a Distinguished Writer. 
London : George Routh & Co. Farringdon-street ; and all 
Booksell — Railway Stations. 

PUBLISHED WITH THE AUTHORITY OF THE COUNCIL. 
THE ST. MARTIN’S HALL LECTURES. 

In foolscap 8vo. fancy boards, price Eighteenpence, 


TWENTY LECTURES on 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS of INTEREST to ALL PAR’ 
DESIROUS of FORWARDING a tec a AMONGST 
the PEOPLE. By many of the eminent Living Men of the 
ay, in their several Vocations. 
London : George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street ; and all 
Booksellers and Railway Stations. 








THE USEFUL LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 
In foolscap vo. fancy boards, price One Shilling, 


THE HOME BOOK of DOMES- 


Fy ECONOMY ; or, p ieee so PERsOnS of MODERA 
INCOME, with U ms for the MANAGEMENT 

of the KITCHEN, the MOUSE! the LAUNDRY, and the 

DALRY: inclu also the best  reestnts for PICKLING, 

PRESERVT NG, OME BREWING, &c. &&., and SICK 
ROOM MANAGEMENT an COOKERY. 

London: George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street ; and all 

Booksellers and Railway Stations, 





ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY BOOK. 
Uniform with ‘ Sand and Shells,’ ‘Sydenham Greenfinch,’ &c. &c. 

In crown 8vo. fancy coloured cover, price One Shilling, 
MIRTH and METRE. By Two 


Men, FRANK BE. SMEDLEY and EDMUND UH, 
YATES. With large Illustrations by M‘Connell. 
London: Goorne Routledge & Co. fey oe and all 
Booksellers, Newsmen and Railway Stations. 





BY THE LATE DR. SAMUEL PHILLIPS, 
In foolscap Svo. fancy boards, price One Shilling, 


WE’RE ALL LOW PEOPLE 
THERE, and other Tales. The Eighth Thousand. 
Re-printed from Blackwood’s Magazine, by permission. 
London: + Ceo ame Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street ; and all 

nand Bi Railway y Stations. 


THE FATE OF FRANKLIN AND HIS COMPANIONS. 
In foolscap 8vo. fancy beards, with Illustrations, price Eighteen- 
pence 


FRANKLIN and the ARCTIC 
REGIONS. By P. L. SIMMONDS, Esa. 
The Fifth Edition, revised to the present date. 
Lanion: Goenge Routiodes & & Co. Farringdon-street ; and all 
sellers and Railway Stations. 
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MR. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, and 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all Ages and Na- 
tions; comprehending every Remarkable Occurrence, Ancient 
and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of 
Countries—their Progress in Civilization, Industry, and 
Science—their Achievements in Arms; the Political and 
Social Transactions of the British Empire—its Civil, Military, 
and Religious Institutions—the Origin and Advance of Human 
Arts and Inventions. with copious details of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The whole comprehending a body of Infor- 
mation, Classical, Political, and Domestic, from the Earliest 

ccounts to the Present Time. Sixth Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 18s, cloth. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
The Text revised by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. In 
6 vols. demy 8vo. In the Press. 


SHARPE'S HISTORY of EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs in a.p. 640, 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s, cloth, 


Captain BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS of 
VOYAGES and TRAVELS. A New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 108, 6d. cloth. 

MEMOIRS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


» CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. Canon of 
estminster. In 2 vols. Svo. price 30s. cloth. 


en nme 


HOOD’S WORKS. 
moons POEMS. Sixth Edition. Price 7s. 
cloth. 


HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 


Fifth Edition. Price 4s. cloth. 
HOOD’S OWN ; or, LAUGHTER from YEAR 


to YEAR. A New Editiov. In 1 yol. 8vo. Illustrated by 350 
Woodcuts, price 108. 6d. cloth. 
HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES, in PROSE 


and VERSE. With 87 Original Designs. A New Edition. 
Price 58, cloth. 





SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S 
WORKS. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A New Edition. In 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A 


New Edition. In1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION. 


Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series of Essays, 
to aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, 
Morals and Religion, with Literary Amu: ts intersp d 
Fourth Edition. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 158. cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS on his OWN TIMES. 


In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 148. cloth. 


COLERIDGE on the CONSTITUTION of 


Registrar-General of Merchant Seamen. Price 5s. cloth. CHURCH and STATE. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


An ESSAY, CRITICAL and HISTORICAL, | Prce®* cloth ery 
on the ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of SCOTLAND since | COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. Third Edit. 
the REFORMATION. By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. Second In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 58, cloth. 


Edition. Price 5s. cloth. ESSION f IN 
n . BATTS : ., | COLERIDGE’S CONFESS S of an - 
GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English 1G SP third Editi I 

Prose, with Notes. By A. HAYWARD, Esq. Filth Eaition. bs pag a ea een 


Price 38, 6d. cloth. 
7 = | COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; 
TALFOU RD’S V ACATION RAMBLES >| or, Biographical Sketches of my Literary Life and Opinions. 
comprising the Recollections of Three Continental Tours, in | Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 18. cloth, 
the fogations of 1841, 1812, and 1843, Third Edition, Price | 
58. cloth, 


By the Aurnor of ‘Two Years Berore THE Masr.’ 


DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL; containing 
a Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with Plates; a Dictionary 
of Sea Terms; Customs and Usages of the Merchant Service ; 
laws relating to the Practical Duties of Masters and Mariners. 
Sixth Edition, revised and corrected in accordance with the 
most recent Acts of Parliament, by J. H. BROWN, Esq. 








| SHAKSPEARE, and some of the OLD PUETS and DRA- 
Tn | MATISTS; with other Literary Remains. In 2 yols. feap. 8vo. 
price 12s. cloth. 


TALFOURD’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6a, cloth, | 


TAYLOR'S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. | COLERIDGE’S NOTES on ENGLISH 
| DI 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price és, cloth. VINES. In2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


TAYLOR'S EDWIN THE FAIR; ISAAC | COLERIDGE’S NOTES, THEOLOGICAL, 
COMMENUS; The EVE of the CONQUEST; and Other | POLITICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
Poems. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. | price 68. cloth. 


MILNES’S POEMS. In 4 vols. feap. 8vo. | 


price 208. cloth. 





HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 
|; COLERIDGE’S POEMS. With a Memoir, by 


his Brother. Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. Svo. price 
128. cloth. 





LANDOR’S WORKS. 
The WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE LAN- 


DOR. Including the Imaginary Conversations, with a New 


a : ; COLERIDGE'’S ESSAYS and MARGINALIA. 
and Original Series—Pericl aA —E inati | oon O8 - 
Shakspeare-Pentameron of ihoceansio and Petrarea Hellen In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s, cloth. 
ics — Tragedies — a: 2 5 fit itions | , Tre + 
throughout, and the Author's last ea a Hy | COLERIDGE’S LIVES of NORTHERN 
medium 8vo. price 328. cloth. yon 5 eet oa. — Corrections of the 

uthor, and the Marginal rvations of 8. T. CU ° 
LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSA- In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s, cloth. 
TIONS of GREEKS and ROMANS. [Im 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
LANDOR'’S LAST FRUIT OFF AN OLD 


TREE. In 1 vol. crown 8yo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


LANDOR’S HELLENICS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
price 6s. cloth, 





WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


6 pocket vols. price 2ls. cloth, gilt edges. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 

1 vol. medium 8vo. price 20s, cloth. 
WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, GROWTH 


of a POET’S MIND. An Autobiographical Poem. In 1 vol. 
P feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. 
SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of WIL- 


LIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. illustrated by Woodcuts, 
price 68. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 





DISRAELI’S WORKS. 


DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES of LITERA- 
TURE. Fourteenth Edition. With a View of the Character 
and Writings of the Author. By his Son, the Right Hon. B. 
a »M.P. In 3 vols. svo. with Portraits,&c. Price 


DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES of LITERA- 
tee, In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait and 


DISRAELI’S MISCELLANIES of LITERA- 
TUKE. In1 vol. 8vo. with Vignette, price 148. cloth. 
Contents, 
1. Literary Miscellanies—2. —3. - 
miiies of Authore—4, The Litersry Charncten s Gharscen at? 
James the First. 


A Poem. 





ROGERS’S POEMS. 
ROGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol. illustrated by 72 
Vignettes, from designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. cloth, 
ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol. illustrated by 56 
Vignettes, from designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s, cl. 


ROGERS’S POEMS; andITALY. In 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo. illust d by Woodcuts, price 10s, cloth. 





LAMB’S WORKS. 


The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. In1 vol. 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 








Contents. 
1. The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life. 
By Sir T. N. TALFOURD—2 Final Memorials of Charles 
Lamb ; consisting —<_ of his Letters not before published, 
with Sketches of some of his Companions. By Sir tN. TAL- 
FOURD—3, The Essays of Elia—4. Rosamund Gray, Recol- 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In1 vol. 
illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from designs by Turner, price 





lections of Christ’s Hospital, Poems, &c. 16s. cloth. 
The ESSAYS of ELIA, In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. | CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In1 vol. 
price 68. cloth, fcap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9¢. cloth. 


| COLERIDGE'S NOTES and LECTURES upon 


MOXON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELLEY’S WORKS. 


SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, and LET. 
TERS from ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY, Tn 1 yo) 
medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 158. cloth,” 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS.  Editeg 
by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 158. cloth, 


SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS from 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS and FRAGMENTS. Edited } 
Mrs. SHELLEY. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 9¢. cloth. 7 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. In1 vol, 


small 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. cloth. 





KEATS’S POEMS. 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol, 


illustrated by 120 designs, Original and from the Anti 
drawn on Wood by George Scharf, Jun. price 16°. cloth 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol, 


feap. 8ve. price 5s. cloth. 


KEATS'S LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY 
REMAINS. Edited by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNEs, 
In 2 vols, feap. 8vo. price 10s. cloth. 








TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Ninth Edition. Price 


93, cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: a Medley. Sixth 


Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S ODE on the DEATH of the 
DUKE of WELLINGTON. Second Edition. Price 1s, sewed, 


IN MEMORIAM. Fifth Edition. Price 6s. cl. 








CHAUCER, SPENSER, and DRYDEN. 
| CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. With an 


Essay on his Language and Versitication, and an Introductory 

Discourse ; together with Notes aud a Glossary. By THOMAS 

oe In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 
28. clo 


SPENSER’S WORKS. With a Selection of 
Notes from various Commentators ; ard a Glossarial Index; 
to which is prefixed, some Account of the Life of Spenser. By 
the Rev. HENRY JOHN TODD. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait 
and Vignette, price 12s. loth. 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Containing 
Original Poems, Tales,and Translations ; with Notes by the 
Rev. JOSEPH WARTON, D.D.; and the Rev. JOHN WAR- 
TON, M.A.; and Others. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 





DRAMATIC LIBRARY. 


SHAKSPEARE. With REMARKS on his 
LIFE and WRITINGS. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. In 
1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, Vignette, and Index, price 16s. cloth. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. With an IN- 
TRODUCTION. By GEORGE DARLEY. In 2 vols. 8yo, 
with Portraits and Vignettes, price 32s, cloth. 


BEN JONSON. Witha MEMOIR. By Wit- 
LIAM GIFFORD. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
price 16s. cloth. 


MASSINGER and FORD. With an INTRO- 
DUCTION. By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In 1 vol. 8yo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 
and FARQUHAR. With BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL 
NOTICES. By LEIGH HUNT. In1 vol. Svo. with Portrait 
and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 





POETRY. 
Pocket Editions. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


6 vols, price 158, sewed. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 
38, 6d. cloth, 

LEIGH HUNT’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 
2s. 6d, sewed. 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 2s. 6d. 
sewed. 

SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS. Price 2s. 6d. 
sew 


PERCY’S RELIQUESof ANCIENT ENGLISH 
POETRY. In 3 vols. price 7s. 6d. sewed. 


B'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRA- 
ATIC POETS. In 2 vols. price 58. sewed. 


DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE. 
Price 38. 6d. cloth, 
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MARMION, New Ebirtioy, Lllustrated. 


Reprinted from the Author's Interleaved Copy, as revised ly him in 1831, and containing his various Readings and the 
Editor’s Notes. With EIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS, from Designs by Birxer Foster and Jonn Gixzert. 


Extra Cioru, Gitt Epaes, 18s.; Morocco ELeGant or Anriqur, 25s. [On 25th November. 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, New Epirion, Illustrated. 


Reprinted from the Author's Interleaved Copy, and containing his latest Corrections and Additions. With ONE HUN- 
DRED ILLUSTRATIONS, from Designs by Brrxer Foster and Jonn Giipert. 


Extra Ciotu, Gitt Epges, 18s.; Morocco ELeGanr or ANTIQUE, 25s. 








‘* Another magnificent volume, like its predecessor. The designs are at once truthful in detail and poetical in effect.”—Atheneum. 
‘A more beautiful publication of its class we certainly never remember to have seen. There is scarcely one out of the hundred engravings 
that is not a gem of Art.”—Art-Journal. 


LADY OF THE LAKE, New Enpmy, Illustrated. 


Containing the Author's latest Copyright Notes, Various Readings, and Additions. WithSEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
from Designs by Birxer Foster and Joun GiLpert. 
Extra Criorn, Girt Epages, 18s.; Morocco ELEGant or ANTIQUE, 25s. 


‘* Tt is impossible to over-psaise the style in which this beautiful volume is got up. The illustrations are of the highest order.”— Atlas. 
‘* Very handsomely printed, and admirably adapted for a present.”—Court Journal. 


Mr. Foster personally visited the Districts in which the-scenery described in Marmion, the Lay oF THE Last MINSTREL, and the LADY OF 
THE LAKE is situated, and his Illustrations embrace every Place of Interest noticed in the Poems. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


COMPLETE. Each Volume containing an entire Novel or Novels. With FIFTY ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 
including Portraits after Sir Goprrey KNELLER, VaNDYKE, Le Tocque, &c., and Illustrations after Witkin, LANDsEER, 
Frity, Pickersert, E.morr, &c. 


In Twenty-Five Vots. Demy Octravo, Ctorn Lerrerep, 111, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE NOVELS, Lisrary Eninoy. 
A few Sets of the India Proof Impressions in Colombier Quarto still remain. 


Price for the Fifty Plates, BerorE LerrEers ‘ - £212 6 
AFTER LETTERS . ° £2 2 0 








ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh, HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London; and all Booksellers, 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 








NOW READY, in Quarto, Cloth, price 24s. each, VOLUMES I. to VI., containing Articles by Ancupisuor 
Wuatety, Dvuaatp Srewart, Sim James Macxintoso, Witt1AM WueEweELL, Joun Piayrair, Sir Joun Leste, Toomas 
Bapincton Macautay, Ricuarp Dickson Hamppen, Sir Witiuram Hamitton, Bart., Sir ArcuipaLtp ALison, Barr., 
Sk Watrer Scorr, Barr., Sm Joun Barrow, Sir Joun M‘Neriz, Lievr.-Cot. Porrtock, James Montcomery, J. R. 
MCuttocu, James Mitt, Laurence Oxiruant, Proressors Henry Rogers, Ayroun, Simpson, Grecory, Ba.rovr, 
SpatpINc, ANDERSON, BLACKIE, Ferevson, and Pyper, Augustus Perermann, Epwarp Tuornroy, Henry Senior, ALEX- 
ANDER Smitu, J. H. Burton, Witt1am Hosxine, Dr. W. L, ALEXANDER, Dr. L. Scumirz, &c. &c.; besides New Articles by 
the Editor, and a great varicty of new Miscellaneous Matter, and extensive Improvements. Illustrated by Maps, and numerous 


Engravings on Wood and Steel. 
Volume VII, will be ready shortly. 





Edinburgh: A, & C. BLACK. London: SIMPKIN & CO. 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS'S NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS 
OF STANDARD WORKS. 


I. 
Rei ry ee ommencing on the ath November next, 
». L. price 6d. ; also, Part I. price 2s. of the 
ICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAN D. 
Illustrated by upwards of Sixteen Hundred Woodcuts. 
CARRIED DOWN TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 

The Work will be re-issued in its original form, and with all its 
nal Illustrations—forming Eight Volumes, and terminating 
the year 1815. —. pre will be added a New Edition of 

= HISTORY OF THE | ACE, and an Account of the Recent 
Events, under the care of Messrs. Cuams. rinted uniform] 

With the above, and including a COMPLETE CHRONOLOGI- 

CAL INDEX. Thus the entire work will be A PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND ' TO THs T = pw PERIOD. In 
Ten Volumes; carefully printed, on good paper and forming the 
moat complete and highly il llustrated work of the kind ever pub- 

A Number, consisting of 32 pages super-royal 8vo. price 6d., ina 

coloured Wrapper, will appear every Saturday; and a Part (123 
pages), price 2s., every month be ok e Magazines. The work will 
comprise about 60 Parts. The First ember and First Part will 
be issued on the first Saturday in November. 


IL. 
No. I. price 6d. ; and Part I. price 28. ; of a Re-issue of the 
TO RT A & BIBL 


I 4 
P Being the Old and New Testaments, pooreding to the ao 
thorized Version ; splendidly Illustrated with Steel Engraving 
Fare and Maps; with numerous Notes by SOHN VRITIO. 


5. 
The New Issue will be more Randoomely printed than any ¢ 
the preceding editions; and a Number, consisting of 32 
al roy' al 8vo. in a coloured W rapper, will appear ome ‘Sate 
;.and a Part, price 28, every month. The work will be 
Fompleted in about 86 Numbers, or 22 Parts. The First Number 
and First Part will be issued on the First Saturday in November, 


Til. 
Also, on the 2nd DECEMBER, 1854, 
No. I. price 6d. ; and Part I. price 2s. ; of a Re-issue of the 

ENNY CYCLOPADIA., 
Seen with many Thousands of Wood Engravings. 

Originally edited by Georce Lone, A.M. 
Revised, with all the needful Corrections and Additions, New 

acts, and Events, under the Care of Messrs. CHAMBERS. 

Printed i in a superior style, the Work, comprising upwards of 
14,20( ofa y Volume, will be pre- 
oones ata price not exceeding 4. 

From the omalines of the cost, pN the method of publication, 
in Numbers and Parts, this New Issue of the Penny CycLopzp1a 
will be eminently suitable for Country and Parish Libraries, Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, Literary Institutions, &c.,requiringastandard 
work for consultation, 

umber, consisting of 40 pages imperial 8vo. price 6¢., ina 
coloured be hg ged will be issued every Saturday ; and a Part (160 
paget), q ce 28.,every month. Half Volumes —! Volumes will 
aise! he feed a a ae yg nated inte 2 
as, for asers who may desire more speed to. comple’ 
the work, The First Number and First Part w Tosued on the 
First Saturday in December. 

Ww. & a, Bombers, London one Edinburgh ; H. Campbell, 

Lipptncs Glashan, Dublin 8. Francis & Co. New York; 
— ci ps : ‘Co. Piiiadciphias Hew Ramsay, Mon- 

; and all Bookselle 


Pha <a AND IMPROVED EDITION, 
price 9s. the Second Edition of 
E PREPARATION of PROPHECY ; or, 


Useand Design of the Old Testament examined. 
By WILLIAM ROWE LYALL, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 


BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR NOVEMBER. 
URKE'S WORKS, Volume I., containing his 
VINDICATION OF NATURAL SOCIETY, RSSAY ON 
THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL, and various POLITICAL 
MISCELLANIES. Post 8vo. cloth. 38. 6d. 











BOHN’S STANDARD "LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. _ 


OCKE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, con- 
taining the ESSAY on the HUMAN UNDEKSTAN. DING, 

the CONDUCT of the UNDERSTANDING, &c., with Pre m7 
Discourse and Notes by J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. In2vols. Wit! 
General Index and fine. Portrait. Vol. 2. "Post Svo. cloth. 38, 6d. 


___ Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
ILLORENCE OF WORCESTER’S CHRO- 


NICLE, with the Two Continuations: comprising Aunale of 








a= gS from the Departure of the Romans to the 
dward L _Tianslated, with Notes, by THOS. YORBSTE 
sn, Post 8 58. 


ney o Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden, 
On the 31st will be published, Le 1s, No. 14 of 
HE NEWCOMES.” By W. M. THackeray, 


ay rith ILLUSTRATIONS by RICHARD DOYLE. 
* The First Volume is ready, price 138. in cloth, 


Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 








This day is published, price 188. handsomely bound in cloth, 
Y CROSS; or, MR. JORROCKS’S 
HUNT. By = Author of ‘MR. SPONGE’S TOUR.’ 
llustrated with Seventeen Coloured Plates and nearly One 
oodeuts by JOHN LEEOH, uniformly with * Sponge’s 





PSE peered 
_ 


‘our. 
“ We hope we have now done enough to bring Jorrocks fairly 
before the non-sporting part of th blic—the oth ill 
need our Tecounmondatio Pu wterly "Review. a 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


On the 3lst.of October will be peblished, price 2s. Part XIX. 


of the 

INGLISH CYCLOPAZDIA, extending the 
NATURAL HISTORY DIVISIC ON from INSECT 
LEMURIDA, and the GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION from 
ILLIERS to KENTUCKY, including articles on Illinois, Illyria, 
{odian Territory, Indiana, fonian Islands, =: a and, Istria, 
il, Italy, Jamaica, Janeiro (Rio de) Java, Jaxt, 
Jersey, Jerusalem, Jounnina, Kaffa, Kam Set Kansas, K: aria, 


c, 
*x* Vis I. and II. of each Division are published, price 10s, 
each,‘ loth. 


Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 








MR. HERAUD’S NEW WORK. 





¥FIDENA; 


THE MOTHER’S TRAGEDY. 
A LEGEND OF EARLY BRITAIN. 
By JOHN A. HERAUD. 


This Drama is now acting at the Marylebone Theatre. 


“Involves some very tragical situations, which Mr, Heraud has not failed to turn to account. The Queen is Power. 
fully drawn ; her maternal feelings blended with masculine strength of character constitute a fine tragic picture.” 


Daily N. 
C. MircuEtt, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. a 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


Or, 








In November will be published, 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, Map, &c. 36s.; royal 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF BRITISH GUIANA; 


COMPRISING 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION of the COLONY, a NARRATIVE of some of the PRINCIPAL EVENTS, from the 
EARLIEST PERIOD of its DISCOVERY to the PRESENT TIME; 


Together with an ACCOUNT of the CLIMATE, GEOLOGY, STAPLE PRODUCTS, and NATURAL PISTORY. 
By HENRY G. DALTON, M.D. 
London: Loneman, Browy, GREEN, and LoncMANS. 





MRS. 8. C. HALL’S SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. 


Early in November will be ee. the Fifth and Cheaper Edition, elegantly printed in crown 8vo. and beautifully 
lustrated, with Pive Plates by Macuiss, and Fifty-nine Woodcuts, of 


MRS. 8. C. HALL’S SKETCHES OF IRISH 
CHARACTER. 


Revised throughout by the Authoress, with a New Introduction, handsomely bound in eloth, gilt, price 8s. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE 


THREE TOURS OF DOCTOR SYNTAX. 


Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, royal 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each, 
DOCTOR SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS, in SEARCH of the PICTURESQUE, in SEARCH of 
CONSOLATION, and in SEARCH of a WIFE. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 
Part I. containing Six Coloured Engravings, after the Humorous Designs of ROWLANDSON, will be published on Jan. 1. 








Just published, gratis, by post one stamp, 


PART V. of NATTALI & BOND'S CATALOGUE of AY- 


CIENT and MODERN BOOKS, in every CLASS of LITERATURE. 
Nartaur & Bonn, 23, Bedford-street, Coveni-garden. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 








CONTENTS for NOVEMBER, No.CCCCVII. 
THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 
HARRY BROWN AND THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
THE DECISIVE CHARGE AT THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 
A NIGHT OF HORROR. 
MARRIAGE AND FUNERAL CUSTOMS, PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS, SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
POLPERRO. BY FLORENTIA. 
PARIS IN 1854. 
TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, ON HIS MARRIAGE. BY CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 
HANNAY'’S ‘SATIRE AND SATIRISTS’ 
A CITY'S DESOLATION. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE UNHOLY WISH.’ 
SUNSET SKETCHES. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854.—A ROMAN JUMBLE. 


Il, 
Also, price 2s. 6d. the NOVEMBER NUMBER of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Containing numerous articles by W. eed Mace Cc. F. Monck, E. P. Rowsell, J. N. Allen, William Roper, a0 
* Nicholas Flamel.’ 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


and the 


CHarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*g* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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CONDUIT-STREET. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_~>—— 
Just ready, post Svo. 
ANNE BOLEYN;; or, the Suppres- 


sion of the Religious Houses. 


A NEW WORK, ey the Author of 


‘The Life e de Staél’ (MARIA NOR- 
RIS), eta PHILTP TNCASTER” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


captain HENDERSON’S (78th High- 


Janders) EXCURSIONS and ADVENTURES in NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 2 vols. Second Edition. 


Captain KING’S CAMPAIGNING 
in t eee Post Svo. with New Map. Second 


Colonel CHURCHILL’S MOUNT 


LEBANON. With a Map, as laid down by the British 
Officers. 3 vols. Second E ition. 


Mr. PATMORE’S ‘MY FRIENDS 


and ACQUAINTANCE.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A TREASURY of PEARLS of 


GREAT PRICE. By MISS POULTER. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The HAPPY COLONY. By R. B. 


PEMBERTON, Esq. 


A NEW WORK of FICTION, by 


J. B. PHILPOT, Esq., ‘SABINA: a Sicilian Tale.’ 


Mr. LODGE’S PEERAGE and BA- 


KONETAGE, under the Patronage of THE QUEEN and 
PRINCE ALBERT. 


The CHARACTERISTICS of 
WOMEN. By Mrs. JAMESON. 


“ Two truly delightful veheney. The most charming of all 
the works of ac riter.”— Blackwood, 


2 vols. Fourth Edition. 


The LANGUAGE of FLOWERS; 


or, the Floral Language Interpreted. Eleventh Edition. 
The GODMOTHER: a Tale. 
NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PROSE AND POETICAL 
WOR 


KS. 
Now ready, 
HOW to PRINT and WHEN to 
PUBLISH. 
Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, ona Fe r- 
sessors of Manuscri the efficient Publication of 


intended for Gene Circulation or Private 
free to orders inclosing 12 stamps, add: 
OTLEY, Publishers, Conpurt-sTREET. 


Distribution. — 
to SAUNDERS 





THE REVIVAL OF POETRY. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 
A VOICE from the EAST; or, Scrip- 
tural Meditations. By Mrs. ST. JOHN. 


The LAST DAYS of DISERTH. By 


W. G. STARBUCK, 


POETICAL TENTATIVES. By 


LYNN ERITH. 
POEMS. By PHILIP CHALONER. 
FIVE DRAMAS. By an ENGLISH- 


MAN, 
MORBIDA;; or, Passion Past. 


FLOTSAM and JETSAM. By 
HOOKANIT BEE. 

HANN O: a Tragedy. The Second 

on, 

MORTIMER: a Tale. By W. G. 
STARBUCK. 

SIR E. L. BULWER’S EVA; and 
Other Poems. 


LAYS of MANY YEARS. By the 
Rev. J. D. HULL. 
ON THE COMPOSITION OF POETRY. 
Now ready, 28. post free, 


The YOUNG POET’S ASSISTANT: 


a Few Hints 
REVIEWER. = the Composition of Poetry. By AN OLD 





Saunpers & Ortey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_>——_ 


1. 
LIFE of NICHOLAS I, EMPEROR 


of RUSSIA ; with a short Account of RUSSIA and the RUS- 
SIANS. By F. MAYNE. Post yo. o— 


2. 
THIRTY YEARS of FOREIGN 


POLICY : A History of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aber- 
and Viscount Pal: 


merston, By the Author of The Right H. 
B. Disraeli, MP. 8v0. . sr 


3. 
The Rev. R. I. WILBERFORCE'’S 


ah RY pte the PRINCIPLES of CHURCH AUTHORITY. 
Second Edition, revised. Svo. price 5s. (Neat week. 


4. 
GEOGRAPHY of 


Developed. Explained, and Illust 
WHEELER, PRGS. 


HERODOTUS 


rated. By J. TALBOYS 
With Mapsand Plans. 8vo. price 188. 
(On Saturda 


'y next, 


TREA- 


with the Choral Parts of Sophocles 


The Rev. W. LINWOOD'S 
TISE on GREEK METRES: 
metrically arranged. 8vo. 


Gleig’s School Series. 

LIGHT and HEAT, simplified for the 
use of Beginners. a THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.8., 18mo. with 
Woodcuts, price One Shilling. 

Gleiere Schock Series 

MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC ELEC- 


TRICITY, aad A gy wt DYNAMICS, simplified for Begin- 
aertis By "T. . F.R.A.S. 18mo, with Woodcuts, price One 
ing. 


New Works now ready. 
The Earl of CARLISLE’S DIARY 


in TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Post Syvo, price 10s, 6d. 


The Traveller's Jere, No. 70. 
CHESTERFIELD and SELWYN. 


A. HAYWARD, C. Reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Beotee 16mo, peice One Siiling “4 


TRADITIONSandSU PERSTITIONS 


of the F ig ZEALANDERS. By EDWARD SHORTLAND, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo. price 58, 


PICCADILLY to PERA. By Capt. 


OLDMIXON, R.N. With 4 coloured Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
price 108. 6d. 


The BALTIC and the WHITE SEA. 


By the Rev.T. MILNER, M.A. Map. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 


Major-General M ‘A CINTOSH’S MILI- 


TARY TOUR in the SEAT of WAR in the mass. Second 
and cheaper Edition ; with Maps. Post8vo. price 10s. 6 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 


SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Third and cheaper 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. price 78. 


EGYPTS PLACE in UNIVERSAL 


HISTORY. ByC. C. J. BUNSEN, D.D. Translated by C. H. 
COTTRELL, M.A. Vol. II. with many [llustrations. 8yvo. 30s, 


MCULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of 


COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New 
Edition, with Maps, &c. 8vo. price 50s. ; half-russia, 55s. 


M‘CULLOCH'S "GEOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. New and choaper Edition; with 6 large Maps. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 


HOW to NURSE SICK CHILDREN: 


Intended as a Help to the Nurses at the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Feap. 8vo. price Eighteenpence. 


THE BRAIN in relation to THE 


MIND. By JOSEPH SWAN, Author of various Works on the 
Brain and the Nervous System: 8yo. price 5s. 


xx. 

The STEPPING STONE to ANIMAL 
and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. By MARY SHIELD. 
Uniform with The Stepping Stone to Ki 3 with Woodcuts, 
18mo. price One Shilling. 





London: Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





With 257 Illustrations, price 6 63, 


NV INERALOGY; or, the Natural History of 
the Mineral Kingdom. By JAMES NICOL, F.KS.E, 

Professor of Natural History in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
“There is a completeness about this Manual of Miner: alogy 

which must recommend it to every one pursuing this branch of of 

Science. iy yyy" mad gy extensive and selected with 

more care than those to be found in au M 

the English Language.”— Atheneum. Pos S ye 

Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 








SCHOOL ATLASES, 


I. 
LACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. New Edition. Including the principal 
Maps required for instruction in Physical, Ancient, and Scripture 
Geography. 8vo. or 4to. 1s. 6d, 


Il. 
BLACK’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS, 


A Series of 27 Coloured Maps of the principal Countries of the 
World. Square 12mo. 2s. 6d, 


Edinburgh : A. & C. Black ; and all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY Y MR. J. A. ST. JOHN, 


few days, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
HILOSOPHY at the FOOT of the CROSS. 


By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Auth 
* There and Back Again,’ &c. ” Pe 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 














LITERARY FABLES. 
Second Edition, with Additions, in feap. 8vo. price 5a. 
ITERARY FABLES. From the Spanish of 
YRIARTE, by ROBERT ROCKLIFF. 

*y* In the present edition some additional fables have been in- 
corporated with the volume, which now, for the first time, contains 
a translation of Yriarte’s entire collection. 

“Mr. Rockliff’s translation is easy and peng The e vetume 
has this great merit, that it reads well and like an original 
Ss 


London: Longman & Co. Liverpool: Rockliff & Sons. 





stare: a by eae — 
is day, feap. 8y 
t OSPITALS AND ‘SISTERHOODS. 
“ By love serve one another.”—GAL. v, 13, 
John in Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just imported, 


LMANACH DE GOTHA, 1855. With 
Portraits. 


Taschenbuch, Gothaisches Genealogisches, 1855. 
der Griiflichen Hiiuser, 1855. 
der Freiherrlichen Hiiuser, 1855. 
Volkskalender for 1855, viz. :—Gubitz, Nieritz, 
Steffens-Trewendt, Weber. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


PANISH BOOKS.—Ollendorff’s Method of 
Learning Spanish, and Key, 2 vols. 128. 6d.—Ollendorff, 
Metodo ed aprender el Ingles, i851, and Key, 78. 6d,— Butler's 
Spanish Teacher, 1852, 33.—V elazquez, Spanish Reader, 1852, 68.— 
Blanc’s Spanish and English Dictionary, 1852, 58.—Don Quijote, 
1844, 58.—Historia de Gil Blas, 1844, 4s. pew ey! Obras, 
Pellicer, 12 vols. 8vo. Plates, Madrid ,4797, 2l.— Also, a large Collee- 
tion of Old Spanish Chronicles, Works of Poetry, &c., offered by 
B. Quanitcn, 


Bookseller, 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square. 








Just published, 

RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, i GLASS 
da PAPER: a Manual 
the Produ tion of Portraits and Views byt my Agency ot Light, 
including she Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed per, and 
Positive Paper Processes. By CHARLES A. LONG. Price 14, 

per post, 1s. 2, ~ 

50, 


GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE of Philosophical Avperatas and Chemical Preparations 
Manufactured and Sold by BLAND & LONG, Opticians, 153, 
Fleet-stree’ ; comprising Sections on 





; rtry. Hydraulics. 
Hea | Pneumatics. 
ia Acoustic 


v. 
rictional Electricity. 


d 

F Optics ona Optical Models. 
pa Electricity. 

p, 

I 


Photography. 

Astronomical festoements, 
Surveying Instru: 

| — ee Instrumente. 


bes. 
Steam-Engines and Models. 


Thermo-Electricity. 
Magnetism. 

Electro- Magnetism. ' 
Ledical Electricity. 
Mechanics. i 
Lydrostatics. 


Pri er post, 
Published by Bland & yh ae 





8. 6d. 
 Uedeinne. *Philosophical and Pho- 
tographical Instrument-Ma ers, and Operative Chemists, 153, 
Fleet-street, London. 





IMPORTANT WORK FOR LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
MEN, 
Now ready, 4 vols. 8vo. (1760 pages), price 1 
HE BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST ; 

containing full and able Debates on the following im ortant 
subjects :—The Trinity—Observance of the Sabbath—The Baptism 
of Infants—The Union of Church and State—Sectarianism—De- 
fensive War—The Stage—The Origin of the British Church—The 
Origin of Language—Woman Mentally—The Nature of Beauty— 
Phrenology— Mesmerism— Vegetarianism — Homeopathy — Com- 
munism— Education and Crime—Total Abstinence— Universal 
Suffrage—Capital Punishments— rg 
—Oaths— Free Trade— Machinery—The Confessional—Hereditary 
Monarchy—Indirect Taxation—Secular Edycation—The Currency 

—The Maynooth Grant —The Crusades — The Execution of 
Charles ann Chosacter of Cromwell—The Character of the 
Duke o: ellington, &c. 

Also, valuable series of instructive Essays on the Art of Reason- 
ing, the Art of Public Speaking, Rhetoric, or an Exposition of 
the correct Principles of Literary Taste and Composition, with 
very numerous Exercises, and Articles on the most importa 
Branches of Study, &c. &c. ae 

{he Four Volumes are and would 
ost vabuabie TS tion the Pisraries of Mechanics’ 
Enstitutions, Mutual Im mprovemens Societies, &c., as well as those 
of Private Students and ers. 
London : Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, 


xy* In ordering, be careful to specify * Vols, I. to LV. inclusive.” 
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BOOKS 
In Preparation for the approach- 
ing Season: 


I, 


THE KEEPSAKE for 1855. 
Edited by MISS POWER. With beautifully-finished En- 
gravings from Drawings by the first Artists, engraved under the 
superintendence of Mr. 4 A. Heatu. 218, elegantly bound. 


Il. 
LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


rv Ty 

THE RHINE; 
Its PICTURESQUE SCENERY and HISTORICAL ASSO- 
CIATIONS ; with Twenty Line Engravings on Steel by the 
best patiete, "from Drawings by Binket Fostex. Super-royal 


lil. 


THE BOOK of BEAUTY; 


Or, COURT ALBUM for 1855. A Series of Charming Por- 
traits of the Young Female Nobility. Beautifully Engraved 
from Drawings by the best Artists ; with Biographical and 
Historical 4to. ly bound, 2ls.; with 
Coloured Plates, 21. 28. 





IV. 
MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO and IL PEN- 
SEROSO. 


With upwards of Thirty Illustrations Drawn and Etched A. 4 
Birker Foster, with the Text printed in Red. In a ric 
ornamental binding. Imperial 8vo. 21s. 
Vv. 
LONGFELLOW’S GOLDEN 
LEGEND. 
New and Revised Edition, with Notes, and Fifty Ragevings 
on Wood from Drawings by Birket Foster and Ja 


Hay; uniform with the same Artists’ ‘Evangeline,’ &c. 
Crown 8yo, handsomely bound, 12s. ; morocco, 21s. 


Also, New Editions of 
I. Longfellow’s Poems, Illustrated by BrirKEeT 
Foster. 21s. cloth ; 30s. morocco. 
II. Longfellow'’s ‘ Evangeline,’ 10s: 6d. cloth; 
168. morocco. 
III. Longfellow’s ‘Voices of the Night,’ 15s. 
cloth; 21, morocco. 
IV. Longfellow’s ‘Hyperion,’ 21s. cloth; 30s. 
morocco, 
VI. 

THE LIFE of WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 
With EXTRACTS from his LETTERS and JOURNALS 
By ALEXANDER ee, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 
post Svo. with Port 


Vil. 


WEARYFOOT COMMON : 


A TALE. By LEITCH RITCHIE. With Six Illustrations 
by M. E. Dear. 5s. cloth. 


VIII. 
A RAMBLE THROUGH NOR- 
MANDY; 


Or, SCENES, CHAR ACTERS and INCIDENTS in an EX- 
CURSION through € ALVADOS. By the Kev. G. M. MUS- 

GRAVE, Author of * The Parson, Pen, and Pencil,’ &c. Post 
ore copiously Illustrated. 


Ix. 
NEW EDITION. 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. 


A Collection of English Poetry Relating to the Festival of 
Christmas ; with Introductory Observations, explanatory of 
Obsolete Rites and Customs. ‘Beaut tifully Lllustrated by Bir- 
ket Foster, and Embellished with Gold Borders and Initial 
Letters. Third Edition. Super-royal svo. 25s.; morocco, 358. 


x. 
‘By the Author of ‘The Boy-hunters,’ &c. 
THE FOREST EXILES; 
Or, the. PERILS of a PERUVIAN FAMILY amid_the 


BR 
WiLDs of the AMAZON. ~~ eee MAYNE REID. With 
‘Twelve Illustrations. 7s. clot 


xi. 


HISTORY for BOYS. 
y J. EDGAR, - ed of *The Boyhood of Great Men.’ 
With Plates 53, cloth 
xii. 
THE STORY of the PEASANT-BOY 
PHILOSOPHER, 


— on the Early Life ¢ FERGUSON, the Shepherd- 

— i and how how a poor lad became 

aoa the os ce wd of Natural Science. By 

NRY Y MAYHE W, Author of * London Labour and the 
London Poor,’ &. With numerous Illustrations, 6a. clot 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


TURKEY; its HISTORY and 
PROGRESS : 


from the JOURNALS and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of SIR JAMES PORTER, Fifteen Years 
Ambassador at Constantinople; continued to the pre- 
sent time, with a Memcir of Sir James Porter, by his 
Grandson, SIR GEORGE LARPENT, Bart., &c. 2 
vols. 8vo. with Dlustrations, 30s, bound. 
“ To any of our readers desirous of forming an opinion for him- 
self on the condition and cegens of Turkey we would advise a 
careful perusal of this ll o work on the subject could have 
been better timed, while the information which 1t contains—un- 
like the great bulk of those hasty compilations which a sudden 
demand has called into existence—is not only accurate, but valu- 
able.” — Morning Chroni 
“ These volumes are of an authentic character and enduring in- 
terest.”—Athencum. 


PAINTING and CELEBRATED 


PAINTERS, ANCIENT and MODERN; including 
Historical and Critical Notices of the Schools of Italy, 
Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited 
by LADY JERVIS. 2 vols. 21s. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By MRS. CLACY, Author of 
*A Lady’s Visit to the Gold Diggings.’ 2 vols. 21s. 


The LIFE of MARGUERITE 
D’ANGOULEME, QUEEN of NAVARRE, Sister of 
Francis L From numerous original sources. By MISS 
FREER. 2 vols. with fine Portraits, engraved by 
Heath, 21s. 


HOME LIFE in RUSSIA. By 


a RUSSIAN NOBLE. Revised by the Editor of ‘Re- 
velations of Siberia.’ 2 vols. (In the Press.) 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPON- 


DENCE of GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Com- 
mander of the Army of Candahar. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 28s, 


The AMERICANS AT HOME; 


or, BYEWAYS, BACKWOODS, and PRAIRIES. 
Edited by the Author of ‘Sam SLickK.’ 3 vols. 


FOREST LIFE in CEYLON. By 


W. KNIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols. 2Is. 
* A very clever and amusing book.—The sporting adventures are 
told in a very spirited manner.”—Standard. 


COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE 


MAGAZINE, and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, 
for NOVE EMBER, will contain = Detailed Account of the 
BATTLE OF THE A h Plan drawn on the Fi 

—A Narrative of Two Months’ Imprisonment in Russia, by 
an Ufficer of the Tiger—A Second Article r- the Seat of War 
in Asia—The Siege of Sebastopol—The Tracesof Sir John 
Franklin and the Sheerness Inquiry—Sir C, Napier and the 
Baltic Fleet, &c. &c. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE YOUNG HUSBAND. By 


MRS, GREY, Author of ‘Mary Sgauam,’ ‘Tos Gam- 
BLER’s WiFk,’ &c, 3 vols. 
“In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey has surpassed her former 
paptections, talented and powerful as they were.”"—John Bull. 
ill be one of the most a as it is one of the most 
cndilen, novels of the season. 


THE CURATE of OVERTON. 


“ Error is a hardy plant ; it flourisheth in every soil : 
In the heart of the wise and the good, alike with the wicked 
and foolish.”— Tupper. 


INTERESTING WORKS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. bound, 


THE QUEENS BEFORE THE 


CONQUEST. By MRS. MATTHEW HALL. 

“A work which is entitled to our commendation, both on ac- 

count of the interest attaching to the subject, and of the great 

talent with which it is executed, and which will we doubt. not, 
obtain a re e amount of public favour.”—John Bull. 

“This is,in every sense, an nen of decided value to 

the eee of the British people.”—Messenge 


Also, just cuhitehed, 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheaper Edi- 
tion, embellished with Portraits of every Queen, and 
comprising a copious Index. Complete in 8 vols. price 
7s. 6d. each, bound. 

“ The best as well as the cheapest edition.”— Post. 


Madame D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 


and LETTERS. Cxgap EpItTion, oa in 7 vols. 
with Portraits, price only 3s. each, bound 
“Miss Burney’s * Diary’ ought to be placed beside Boswell’s 

‘ Life.’”"—Times, 


Published for H. COLBURN, by his Successors, Huxst 





WORKS 
Printed for WALTON & MABERLY, 


Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 
-——~, 
I. 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on CHB. 
MISTRY. Third Edition, feap. Svo. Cs. 


Il, 
GREGORY’S HANDBOOK of CHEMISTRY, 
Third Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. 
Sold separately, 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 5s. 6d. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 9s. 6d. 


Ill. 
WOHLER’S HANDBOOK of INORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. By DR. HOFMANN. 12mo. 68, éd. 
Iv. 

LIEBIG’S HANDBOOK of ORGANIC ANA. 
LYSIS. 85 Engravings. 12mo. 5s. 

. v. 
PARNELL’S ELEMENTS of CHEMICAL 


ANALYsiIs: Qualitative aud Quantitative. Second Editicn, 
8vo, 93. 

VI. 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 
4th Edition, Svo. 62. 6d. 

Vil. 
MOHR & REDWOOD'S PRACTICAL PHAR. 


MACY. 400 Engravings. 8vo. 68. 6d. 
Vill. 


TURNER'S CHEMISTRY. Eighth Edition, 
by LIEBIG and GREGORY. tvo. WU. le. 


Ix. 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. Three Courses. (Seld 
separately.) 

FIRST COURSE, One Volume, 12: 6d. 
MECHANICS, PNEUMATICS, 
HYDROSTATICS, SOUND, 

HYDRAULICS, OPTICS. 

SECOND COURSE, One Volume, 83. 6d, 

HEAT, MAGNETISM, 

COMMON ELECTRICITY, VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 
THIRD COURSE, One Veleee Plates and 200 Woodcuts, 
ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY. 

x. 


LARDNER on the STEAM ENGINE 
STEAM NAVIGATION and RAILWAYS. 12mo. 88, 6d. 


xI. 


BUFF’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on the PHY- 
SICS of the EARTH. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


XII. 
NEIL’S ART of REASONING. Crown 8ro. 
48. 6d. 


XIII. 


PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 


XIV. 
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REVIEWS 


The Writings of Douglas Jerrold. Collected 
Edition. 8 vols. Bradbury & Evans. 

Iv is the remark of Milton that fame and per- 

petuity of praise are the rewards conferred on 


those whose published works advance the good 


of mankind ; and he adds, that this recompence 
is made by the consent of ‘‘ God and good men,” 
—meaning, we assume, by the latter, the critics. 
Horace made the award of immortal fame to 
rest with the higher powers alone; yet the 
friend of Augustus uttered nothing very dis- 
similar to the remark of our Latin Secretary, 
when he said, “Dignum laude virum Musa vetat 
mori.” . 

When an author presents his collected works 
to the public, we see them as he wishes them 
to meet the eyes and challenge the verdicts of 
contemporaries and of posterity. 

In this collected form we now possess the 
works of Mr. Jerrold, and a re-perusal of them 
serves to confirm our original opinion, that 
their object is to advance the good of mankind; 
that to this object there has been a devotion of 
rare skili, undoubted originality, imperturbable 
good temper,—concealed, perhaps, occasionally 
under an apparent fierceness of phrase and a 
force and flash of wit at once dazzling and de- 
lightful. A body of works more original, either 
in the artistic construction or in the informing 
spirit has not been added to the national litera- 
ture in our time. 

An especial charm in these works is, the 
visible earnestness of purpose of their author. 
In pleasant legends as in plaintive stories he 
pak invaluable truths; and we should never 
suspect him of saying what Gerson was wont to 
say after one of his sermons,—that he preached 
what he did not exactly believe, but that people, 
nevertheless, would do well to give credence to 
it. Our feeling that Mr. Jerrold speaks under 
conviction renders the arguments and illus- 
trations in his stories doubly powerful and 
attractive. He has, indeed, been accused of 
undue harshness against the aristocracy—(he 
alludes to the charge in the Introduction to his 
‘St. Giles and St. James’),—and he has been 
said to be best ge and most effective when 
he is railing. With regard to the first charge, 
especially in as far as it applies to the work 
just named, we think it cannot be sustained; 
and as to the second, the railing seems to us 
a literary vehicle rather than a natural expres- 
sion. An author dealing with manners must 
have a vice to buffet, and he takes the one 
which best suits his purpose,—like the West- 
minster boys in James the Second’s time, who, 
not being allowed to burn the Pope, burned 
Jack Presbyter, which at once satisfied the con- 
science and the appetite for fun. 

We do not, however, indorse all Mr. Jerrold’s 
sentiments. It is very true that St. James 
in brocade may learn something of St. Giles 
in tatters; but in the tale which receives its 
title from these two names, there are conclu- 
sions which do not naturally follow the pre- 
mises, and effects traced.to causes which have 
not produced them. ‘They remind us of the 
Spanish writers who declare that the baldness 
of the people on the Ebro is caused by the 
thick fogs which prevail there in autumn! Still 
the story is a fearful story,—the real hero of 
which, like Macbeth, is predoomed to be guilty 
and miserable, despite himself The close of 
the story, perhaps, is faulty ; for after all, society 


cannot be so badly organized wherein an out- 
cast like St. Giles is enabled to take firm footing, 
and flourish in honesty, among honourable men. 

It must be confessed that society is severely 


scourged in this story: would that we could 
add, with corresponding amendment as a re- 
sult. It would really seem with regard to some 
vices as if they were kept up, like tops, by 
whipping. The vice of our middle classes is 
extravagance,—an extravagance often resting 
on speculation, but not the less ruinous on 
that account. No human infirmity, to give the 
crime a tender name, has been so mercilessly 
whipped as this, or so ineffectually. Other 
vices occasionally sink into a less alarming 
statistical form, but even they exist under 
altered titles or slight modifications,—just as 
the plague takes the polite name of typhus, 
and that which existed among us as “leprosy,” 
before Columbus dreamed of going to America, 
has now another name in the dictionary of dis- 
eases. Authors whose vocation it is to scourge 
social failings need never stand still for lack of 
occupation ; and for that reason we trust often 
yet to meet with Mr. Jerrold at his old employ- 
ment. We will hope that we may have many 
a good story from him yet. He need not lay 
aside his pen with an idea that it has no longer 
a vocation,—as the Highlanders did their tar- 
gets when, after the 45, they converted them 
into lids for their butter barrels. 


We may add, with respect to ‘ St. Giles and 
St. James,’ that if it have not the simplicity of 
‘Un Philosophe sous les Toits,’—nor the terrible 
severity of ‘Riche et Pauvre,’—nor the painful 
interest of ‘L’Homme et l’Argent,’ it has qua- 
lities of which none of those well-known pro- 
ductions can boast. It especially excels in 
touches of character. How well is it said of 
Capstick, that “ he wore his hatred of mankind 
as he would have worn a diamond ring,—a 
thing at once to be put in the best light and to 
be very proud of.” What an admirable da- 
guerreotype, too, is Mrs. Canary! How ex- 
quisitely does*the author dilate on the advan- 
tages of ugliness !—so exquisitely that as we 
glance at the mirror we almost regret to find 
ourselves looking handsome! ‘ Bright Jem’ is 
evidently a favourite with the author; but that 
well-spoken linkman is like a witness who proves 
too much. He is not an accident; and Jem’s 
youth must have had training, and that in a 
good school. Like Dr. Garth, Jem is a good 
Christian without knowing it; but he is not 
all-ignorant on that point, albeit a little loose 
in applying his theology,—as though he had 
been a pupil of Bishop Aylmer, who every 
Sunday prayed in the morning, and in the 
afternoon played at bowls! Not that the link- 
man’s practice is inferior to that of the rich 
people in the neighbouring parish, particularly 
of the mere church-goers whom Mr. Jerrold so 
amusingly, yet so seriously, castigates. But the 
castigation is richly merited, for there is a heb- 
domadal humility among certain classes which 
reminds us of the Spanish meekness on Good 
Fridays, when grandees lay aside their car- 
riages and horses, and go to church in gorgeous 
sedan-chairs, as evidences of their lowliness of 
spirit. 

La Bruyére wrote ‘ Characters’ which have 
charmed many generations and will charm 
many more; so graceful are they, so eloquent, 
so lightly, yet so strikingly, outlined. When 
he draws at full length he puts a fictitious name 
to his handiwork, as Gilray used to do at the 
foot of his portrait-caricatures. Mr. Jerrold’s 
“characters” are of another complexion and 

uality. His gallery is all alive and in action, 
} is less of sentiment appended to his person- 
ages or put in their mouths than is to be found 
in any of his other works; but then the senti- 
ment is acted, if not spoken, and seldom has 
wisdom played under so merry, so shifting, and 
so attractive a mask, or masks, as on this occa- 








sion. It is not all merry, however,—there is 
rue among the flowers, and an occasional 
savour of bitterness for which the author him- 
self apologizes—in his own ironical humour. 
Of the eight “‘ characters” we have heard each 
in turn pronounced to be the best. To our 
thinking the happiest is Matthew Clear, the 
man “who saw his way’’; and who always re- 
minds us of Waterslieben, the German Count 
who was so exceedingly clear of intellect, that 
although he had been once at a siege he could 
never perfectly recollect whether he had been 
on the side of the besieged or the besiegers, 

The originality of conception and expression 
in these “ characters”’ authorizes us to distrust 
the old classical legend, that Esop gained the 
last intellectual gift which Mercury had to 
bestow. The god had given his prizes in due 
order: wisdom to one; to a second, eloquence ; 
to a third, astrology; to a fourth music. Ac- 
cording to Schiller, the Poet was the last who 
was enriched, and to him was given the power 
to sing; but the more ancient legend names 
ZEsop as having been overlooked, and that in 
his favour Mercury invented the art of telling 
stories with a moral to them, and of drawing 
characters in action. Taking the legend as 
fact, we may say that Mr. Jerrold has suc- 
ceeded to the inheritance of AZsop,—has im- 
proved the property,—and is liberal with it to 
boot. Witness the rich prodigality of his 
‘Cakes and Ale,’—cakes of every variety, ale 
for all palates, and abundance of both;—with 
‘‘bitter ale” for those who need a tonic. 

We hope Mr. Jerrold will take advice as 
well as give it. He is not, we would fain 
think, like the King of Prussia, who, when he 
took his share of Poland, coined base money 
which was a legal tender from a Prussian to 
a Pole, but which a Pole dared not offer to a 
Prussian without incurring the penalty of a 
‘““smasher.”” Mr. Jerrold, then, we would 
strongly advise to look to the application of 
some of his “ morals.” More than one con- 
cluding paragraph to the stories in ‘Cakes and 
Ale’ cannot be accepted as the “morals” for 
which they are intended. The Czar makes his 
state-coachman rank as a lieutenant-colonel, 
but no one mistakes the menial for an officer 
on that account. So are we as little inclined, 
after reading Mr. Jerrold’s inimitable version 
of the old story of ‘ Brown, Jones and Robin- 
son,’ to accept the voice of Sir Oracle at the 
end, which says, “He who was flogged for 
learning, lived and died a dunce; he who knew 
little, learned no more; and he who knew all 
things had this precept scourged into his blood 
—to make use of none.” Against this conclu- 
sion we protest. The three delinquents were 
punished, not because they went respectively 
to swim, to improve in swimming, or to learn 
to swim, but because they chose to indulge in 
that luxury when duty called them to other 
offices. The wise king has said that there is a 
time for everything, and the younger Mr. Weller 
has humbly imitated the remark in his combined 
maxim and illustration, which says, ‘‘ Business 
before pleasure, as one king said when he killed 
t’other king, afore he went and smothered the 
babbies.” Mr. Jerrold compares himself to the 
maternal hedgehog, who rolled herself among 
the fallen grapes, and took one home to her 
young on every prickle. In this case he has 
brought home a grape that is sour. An inapt 
moral at the end of a story falls on the mind 
as unpleasantly as Frederick's flute on the head 
of his favourite hussar, when at the close of an 
exquisite air the King smashed his instrument 
on the skull of the soldier who had been auda- 
cious enough to enjoy and to smile applause. 

Wrong-drawn conclusions remind us of Mrs. 
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Caudle,—that lady who, like her grandmother 
in Dr. Young's satire, could 
Shake the curtain with her good advice, 


and therewith the immortal “ Lectures” crowd 
upon the memory. These are the only lectures 
that ever were dramatized,—a greater honour 
than Mrs. Warton conferred on a sermon to 
which she once approvingly listened, and im- 
mediately converted into Latin hexameters. 
The good Alban Butler, in his ‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ cites as a miracle of patience the much- 
enduring monk who shared his couch with a 
brother and lay calmly and unmoved while his 
bedfellow passed the night in spitting in his 
face. This was not patience, if Rousseau be 
right in his definition:—‘“‘ La Patience est 
amére, mais son fruit est doux.” The virtue 
is better exemplified in the ‘case of Caudle, 
for his never-silent lady, like Mahomet’s dove, 
‘‘ continually pecked at the good man’s ears,” 
and thirty years of such ‘ pecking’’ needed 
a better patience than that of Mr. Butler’s 
insalubrious monk. ‘ Yes, it took thirty years 
for Mrs. Caudle to lecture and dilate upon 
the joys, griefs, duties, and vicissitudes com- 
prised within that seemingly small circle— 
the wedding ring. We say seemingly small, 
for the thing as viewed by the vulgar, naked 
eye is a tiny hoop made for the third femi- 
nine finger. Alack! like the ring of Saturn, 
for good or evil it circles a whole world; or, to 
take a less gigantic figure, it compasses a vast 
region: it may be Arabia Felix and it may be 
Arabia Petrza.’’ This is felicitously said by 
the author in his Introduction, and we may 
rejoice that his hero Job was not so‘unhappy a 
man as we were at first given to think him, 
His retentive memory and good health as a 


widower enabled him to show by a recapitula- 
tion of his past experience, that patience—as 
French medical books assert of it—calms the 
mind and purifies the blood. There is a stu- 


= moral in Caudle’s survivorship. His 
ady lectured incessantly, he answered spar- 
ingly; a clever actuary calculating a project 
of life insurance, no doubt would have taken 
Caudle at a lower premium had this fact been 
made known to him. She wasted in words; 
he grew fat by silence. What a lesson for the 
domestic hearth! 

Caudle’s nuptial couch was not always a Clo- 
vernook; but the teacher recumbent in the one 
reminds us of the sage, ever wakeful, but ever 
happy, in the other. 

‘The Chronicles of Clovernook’ may not be 
the most attractive or popular, but it is perhaps 
the most philosophical,—and, with all its fun, 
the most serious of Mr. Jerrold’s works. The 
Hermit himself has a touch of Rabelais; he is 
also very nearly akin to that joyous potentate, 
crowned by Béranger, the ‘‘ Roi d’Yvetot,”’ 
—‘‘peu connu dans Uhistoire,”,—but winning 
acknowledgment and allegiance from honest 
hearts in all lands. The Hermit is not merely 
a jolly fellow; his joliity and anecdote have 
purpose in them, and he tells stories in order 
to gain acceptance for solemn truths, just as 
old Latimer embroidered the grave-cloth of 
his sermons with familiar illustrations, and with 
the light of anecdote made visible his majestic 
lessons. 

We say nothing of the construction of this 
story. It has its faults, doubtless, for apologues 
are ‘“kittle cattle toride’’; but these are minor 
matters, and we forget them in the philosophy 
which pervades the work throughout. How 
pleasantly in this way does Mr. Jerrold extend, 
perhaps without deliberately intending it, the 
elementary principles, or the system, which 
Descartes himself only succeeded in establishing 
after sublime and persevering efforts, ‘‘ Cogito, 
ergo sum.”” Most people have been content 


to stop at the definition as conclusive; but 
the Clovernook philosophy goes a step fur- 
ther, and when a man says J think, there- 
fore I am, he is made to add the really fearful 
question, “and Who are you?” The com- 
ment on this query is among the brightest 
of the gems which stud the solemnly jocose 
Chenndiia, like jewels on an old ne §, Dr. 
Wigan has not more felicitously illustrated the 
Duality of the Mind than is done here by Mr. 
Jerrold, when he says:—‘ Reader, did you 
ever for one moment say to your own soul— 
‘Who are you?’ You know that you are some 
thing, but what thing?. . . . Whatisit? Did 
you ever try to bring it face to face with your- 
self? Did you ever manfully endeavour to 
pluck for a moment this mystery from your 
blood, and look at it eye to eye—this you? It 
may be a terrible meeting, but sit in the magi 

circle of your own thoughts and conjure the 
thing. It may be devil—it may be angel. No. 
You will take the chance. . . . you know that 
you are you; but for the what you, whether 
perfect as the angels, or scabbed like Lazarus, 
why should you seek to know?” This illus- 
trates the sort of teaching which is given in the 
‘Chronicles.’ 

We may contrast with it another illustration 
of the dual which was once afforded by the 
famous Mademoiselle Sophie Arnould, so re- 
nowned for her bonmots, of which this is the 
least known, but certainly not the least amusing. 
It happened that on one occasion the celebrated 
cantatrice had given a splendid banquet which 
had attracted the notice of that terrible gentle- 
man, M. de Sartines, Lieutenant of Police. He 
wished to know the names of the guests, and he 
summoned the Lady to his office. ‘ Made- 
moiselle,” said he, ‘‘where did you sup last 
night ?” — “ Well, really Monseigneur,” said 
Sophie, “I cannot recollect.”—** You supped 
at home, Mademoiselle?”—“ It is possible.” — 
“You had a large company?” — “ Likely 
enough.”’—‘“ Among others, people of the first 
rank?”—* Such is the case, occasionally.”— 
‘* Now, who were those persons?”’—‘ Monsei- 
gneur, I do not remember.’’—‘“‘ But it appears to 
me that a woman like you ought to remember 
such things when I require to know them.”— 
‘“* Ah, Monseigneur,”’ exclaimed the lady with 
her archest look, “that is all very well; but in 
presence of a man like you, J am not a woman 
like me !’"’—and the oddity of the phrase saved 
further questioning, for the powerful Lieutenant 
laughed, and Sophie kissed her adieux to him 
like the woman that she was. 

While on the subject of odd phrases, we 
may remark that there is probably not an odder 
one in the ‘ Chronicles’ than that in which the 
Hermit, discoursing on colour in the next world, 
remarks that ‘‘ Christian men do not imagine to 
themselves angels of different coloured skins. 
They do not conceive the notion of black Che- 
rubim. Grave-dust, that truest fuller’s earth, 
surely takes out the Negro stain. I take it, Sir 

we all rise alike.” This is, at least, a 
better idea than that which appears to have 
been entertained by our statuaries of last cen- 
tury, who represent defunct gentlemen rising 
in court-dresses and full-bottomed wigs. - Indeed, 
Young has so described the solemn resurrection 
of “beaux.” Now an angel in a wig is a more 
ridiculous eido/on than even anegro angel. But, 
perhaps, with regard to the Hermit’s philosophy 
on the matter, he may be right in his conclu- 
sion; and it may be, hereafter, with our African 
friends as it is with roses in the’ Philippine 
Islands, which go through gradations of colour, 
—are white at sunrise, roa a at noon, 
and are no sooner kissed by the last rays of the 
sun than they become perfecta encarnada, and 





smell of heaven, a true odour of sanctity. 


“ Ai, Ai, Heosphoros!"”—from the Angels 
to Lucifer the descent is wide, but Satan him. 
self has had justice done him by the Hermit, 
Southey somewhere remarks that the devil has 
not always had his due, and that while we 
debit him with murders, we take from him 
the credit of battles and victories. Our saintly 
King Edward was not slow to do justice to 
the prince of evil; and among other things 
told by the “‘ Confessor’”’ was the circumstance 
of his having taken off a tax, because he saw 
the devil dancing on the money which had been 
raised by it. 

In the ‘ Chronicles,’ however, this personage 
enters a plea and proves it, and in the handlin 
of the plea there is more instruction than in 
many a volume of sermons. It is too long for 
extract; but our readers may — recollect 
that it partly rests, as Mr. Weller’s case did, on 
the ground of alibi. Much ill, laid to the char, 
of Satan, is proved to have been achieved wi 
out his intermeddling; and the declaration that 
he could not have committed a certain crime, 
for the reason that at the time stated he was 
thousands of miles away supping with Leo X,, 
is a fine satirical sling which with one stone 
smnites two birds. 

We may go further, and say that under ex- 
quisite foolery this portion of the ‘ Chronicles’ 
smites that old tenet of the old Arminianism, 
which maintained a sinless perfection in the 
individual, and shifted the responsibility of the 
backslidings of the latter from the shoulders on 
which it should rest to those of “the Adversary.” 
A story is told of a lady who had accepted this 
system, and who had reached the “second 
blessing,” a state of perfect sinlessness and 
perfect love. It happened, however, that when 
in this happy, but imaginary condition, she was 
guilty of an offence against her husband, at 
recollection of which she was so startled that 
she rushed to consult a spiritual friend. The 
latter pronounced the sin to have been a con- 
sequence of mere animal nature. “ Animal 
nature!” said the lady, growing wise, “no, no, 
it was animal devil!’’ and thenceforward she 
resolved to have done with perfection or with 
allowing to be attributed to the spirit-devil what 
the creature-man would have to answer for. It 
is this sort of justice, by a wittier process, that is 
rendered to the ancient Diabolus in the ‘Chro- 
nicles of Clovernook.’ 

Many another wrong, social or otherwise, 
is discussed, with suggestions for remedy, in 
this volume. Some have a serious, some a 
comic aspect; a few seem to defy a treatment 
that shall interest, but Mr. Jerrold, however we 
may dissent from some of his details, is one of 
those happy writers who, if he cannot always 
convince you, can win interest by putting 
warmth into the coldest subjects. He is like 
the legendary St. Berach, who could kindle 
snow by breathing on it. Rahs. 

Witness the treatment of that new Utopia, 
with its capital of Asyoulike. More is over- 
praised for what he has done in this way, 
for he has laid down laws for society which are 
absurd or cruel. It is true, that he dared not 
say all he would, and may therefore have been 
obliged to strangle much newly-born wisdom. 

In this respect, Mr. Jerrold has had the advan- 
tage of him, and if he has not succeeded in 
building a possible edifice, every brick about 
it conveys its own hint. ‘And, ob, what 
a life should we have of it here” were attor- 
nies to make wills that could not be disputed 
and counsel litigants not to go to law,— 
with the self-denial of that saint who kept a 
tavern, and all day long was leaning over his 
bar-door urging his customers not to 
anything to drink! What a state of society must 
that be where even horse-dealers are horrified 
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at the idea of exaggeration,—the sight of a 
Bishop in the street is jubilantly hailed as in 
itself a blessing, and where there are no rever- 
end gentlemen to fling names at dignitaries 
whose position they envy more than they merit. 
But we must leave the Hermit, — and our 
readers know the entertainment that is to be 
found in his cell! 

As for his philosophy, generally speaking, al- 
though it may not always be so pleasantly word- 
ed, or 80 mercurial as that of Punch in his Let- 
ters to his Son—letters which have much of the 
delicious looseness of moral which marks those 
of Madame de Sévigné to her daughter,—it is 

rhaps of a sounder quality. In these letters, 

unch is not Polonius with a “ bosse,’”—he is 
more like Jerome Cardan, brimfull of the ale of 
wit with crab-apples, tart although they are 
toasted, swimming and bobbing against the lips 
of the imbiber. Here is a maxim in the very 
spirit of old Geronimo—‘ My son, it is well to 
drink from your own bottle; but it is still better 
to drink from another man’s.” It is a Pagan 
maxim :—and Homer’s Greek was perhaps 
before the Philosopher when he said— 

Sweet is the dance and doubly sweet the lays, 
When for the dear delight another pays. 

Punch is in his maxim even less generously 
minded than the economical, hearty fellow in 
‘Auld Lang Syne,’ who suggested, under the 
double impulse of good fellowship and fear of a 
long bill, that 

Surely, you'll be your pint stoup, and surely J’l/ be mine. 
—If Punch junior turn out a shabby fellow 
he may still answer as Mustapha does in Fulke 
Greville’s tragedy, 

Isit a fault to be my father’s son? 

The wisdom of one portion of the ‘ Complete 
Letter Writer’ is, to our thinking, of a more 
valuable quality. If we were defied to the 
proof of this, we should be satisfied with simply 
quoting a passage which is doubly apt now | 
when the echoes of thunder and the smile of 
blood, the shouts of the victors and the wail of 
the vanquished are borne to us from the heights 
of Alma and the towers of Sebastopol.— 

“You talk glibly enough of the bed of glory, 
What is it? a battle-field with thousands blas- 
pheming in agony about you. Your last moments 
sweetened it may be with the thought that somewhere 
on the field lies a bleeding piece of your handiwork 
—a poor wretch in the death-grasp of torture! 
Truly, that is a bed of greater glory which is sur- 
rounded by loving hearts,—by hands uplifted in deep, 
yet cheerful prayer? * * You talk of the nation’s 
tears, in what museum does the nation keep her 
pocket-handkerchiefs. * * And then you rave about 
laurels,—an accursed plant of fire and blood, Count 
up all the crowns of Cesar, and for the honest, 
healthful service of man, are they worth one summer- 
cabbage 2” 

This sort of philosophy is worthy to stand 
near the rich humour and flashing wit so plen- 
tiful in these ‘Letters.’ We wish that he 
especially had been a follower of such philo- 
sophy, whose mad ambition has made him the 
murderer of every man who has fallen in the 
bloody quarrel of which he, the Czar, is the 
sole provoker. On such philosophy it is good 
todwell; and it is this teaching, together with 
acuteness of observation and happiness of ex- 

ression, that gives to the ‘Sketches of the 
nglish’ a more than passing value. There 
are truths here ‘not for a season, but for all 
time.” We would that the ‘Young Lord’ 
could be made a young lord’s weekly lesson 
through the years when he is more disposed to 
cut his corn in the blade than to cultivate dis- 
cretion. It cannot be said that the writer does 
hot temper severity with fairness, justice being 
inboth. All classes come in for their share of 
what Maurice praises in ‘Les Manteaux’— 


there be a failing it is in the apparent reluctance 
with which the writer recognizes the Virtues 
revolving in our upper social systems. In this 
he sometimes reminds us of Sir Thomas Brown, 
who, when correcting vulgar errors, treated 
with ineffable scorn the idea that the sun was 
the fixed centre of our system. 

We have little space left us to speak of those 
two able works, the ‘Story of a Feather,’ and 
‘A Man made of Money.’ The former is in 
the hands of more young people than any of 
Mr. Jerrold’s works; and in the hearts of 
nen England his popularity rests on this 

ight, graceful, and instructive story. A general 
reader will, however, observe that light as is the 
book, it carries a heavy freight of wisdom, and 
that it is written in a vein for all perusers. We 
would not pause to censure light faults where 
beauty hangs upon the blade of every feather; 
and we are reminded to be merciful and tender 
by the author’s own suggestive apologue, 
wherein he tells us that the sick man of Uz 
having detected a flaw in his wife’s affection, 
“‘ swore that on his recovery he would deal her 
a hundred stripes. Job got well, and his heart 
was touched, and taught by the tenderness to 
keep his vow and still to chastize his helpmate, 
for he smote her once with a palm-branch 
having a hundred leaves.” 

The ‘Man made of Money’ reminds us at 
once of Hoffman, Chamisso, and Balzac. Of 
the first, in the mingling of the grotesque and 
the terrible; of Chamisso in the simplicity and 
air of truthfulness in the characters who are 
outside the circle of terror, and of Balzac, 
because Jericho’s skin is a more genuine “ Peau 
de Chagrin” than that which forms the basis of 
the story so named, by the French writer. If 
Jericho proves in his person that gold is the 
blood of the social body, he also proves that he 
who has too much is as eeeelt a member as 
he who has too little; and he is a further testi- 
mony to the truth of the maxim which La 
Bruyére has borrowed from Confucius, that he 
who esteems gold more than virtue will lose 
both gold and virtue. If there be any who have 
not read this story, they will thank us for not 
further describing it; and they who have would 
take description as impertinence. 





Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 
& Co. 

PEASANT is the word which best expresses the 

character of Lord Carlisle’s style. He is not a 

very deep, not a very forcible writer. His quiet 

good sense—his cheerful enthusiasm for what 
is good and what is beautiful—these qualities 
expressed in a style very easy and urbane, 
make him always readable and often instructive. 

An agreeable feature in his last book is the love 

of letters which shows itself everywhere. The 

Turkish and Greek waters when he visited 

them were full of preparations for war. A 

politician might have been pardoned for think- 

ing more of Nicholas than of Xerxes. But 
modern barbarians do not always lord it in 
these pages. With all the noise of a most 
agitated period in his ears, Lord Carlisle was 
self-possessed enough to make a critical exami- 
nation of the site of Troy, and to grow tender 
among the flowers of Colonus and the ruins of 

Rhodes. He has very happily, indeed, pre- 

served a medium between old and new. He is 

not indifferent to the Present—he is not negligent 
of the Past. This is a moderation which is not 
often found in travellers, who generally either 
describe the East with foolish raptures, or laugh 
at it with an equally foolish assumption of 
superiority. 

Lord Carlisle crossed the Channel early in 


By the 
Longman 





“portion de schlague et de sentiment.” If 





some significant sentences on the social state of 
that capital.— 

“They tell me that the inhabitants of Vienna, 
except the highest classes, are very licentious. The 
court, including the present Emperor, I believe to 
be irreproachable in morals. They give me a very 
bad account of the old class of priests, in point both 
of immorality and ignorance. ‘The demarcations of 
society are more rigidly observed than in any other 
country: no artist is ever admitted to the high 
society. Prince Schwartzenburg invited this year a 
few of the great bankers’ wives to a ball, at which 
the Emperor was present, and it created the wildest 
dismay. Some one expressed regret at this system 
to a great lady here ; she rejoined, * Mais vous voyez, 
les salons de Vienne seraient trop petits.’ It is not 
their palaces that stand in need of the requisite 
enlargement,” 

There is a quiet significance in the “ they 
tell me” of the first paragraph, as in the rebuke 
of the last. Of course, every reader of history 
knows that the “ highest classes” never remain 
pure if the others are licentious, but are gene- 
rally the first to set an example of licentiousness. 
Let us hope that the ‘‘very licentious” is an 
exaggeration. As to the exclusiveness, why, 
at least, it seems to be consistent. They re- 
ceive the monied classes and only reject the men 
of genius! As it is, they have their reward, 
and no want of very appropriate society, for we 
are told by Lord Carlisle that— the Emperor 
Ferdinand was almost a positive idiot; the 
Archduke had only a very negative under- 
standing,” — and that the “present young 
Emperor” has shown “some symptoms of 
hardness in his own character.” We have 
quoted these sentences because our traveller's 
rank gives a special importance to them; and 
because, at this time, all that relates to Austrian 
potentates will be read with curiosity. 

From Vienna, Lord Carlisle went to Con- 
stantinople, and saw the procession of the Sultan 
to the Mosque of Sultan Ahmed. “ He looks 
pale,” we are told, “old for his age (about 
thirty-one, I believe), and he has lately grown 
corpulent. The impression his aspect conveys is 
of a man gentle, unassuming, feeble, unstrung, 
doomed; no energy of purpose gleamed in that 
passive glance; no augury of victory sat on that 
still brow.” 

At Besika Bay, the Earl found the squadron 
lying, and a kind of extempore town which had 
sprung up for its accommodation. He made a 
careful survey of the Troad, armed with his 
Homer. He devotes several pages to discussing 
the question of the site of Troy. The result 
which he arrives at is in favour of “ the hill of 
Bounar Bachi being the Ilion of the Iliad.” 
And in support of this he brings forward a fact 
of high interest,—the last new fact, be it ob- 
served, illustrative of this controversy.— 

“ Since Mr. Calvert has come into his recent posses- 
sion of his Troad farm, he hasopened a mound which he 
found upon it, and within which, at some depth below 
the surface, he has discovered a layer of calcined 
human bones, about six fect in depth and thirty feet 
in diameter, with one skeleton at the bottom, and 
below these a large quantity of ashes. The part 
where the bones are is surrounded by the remains of 
a wall of stones without cement. Might not these, 
possibly, have been the bones of the Trojans burned 
during the truce obtained by Priam in the seventh 
book of the Iliad ?” 

We have been particularly pleased with Lord 
Carlisle’s account of Rhodes,—an island which 
possesses, at once, the highest classic and the 
highest feudal interest— * 

* As we rowed to the shore, the beauties of the 
outline of the city of Rhodes with its triple har- 
bour, and white towers, above the still, sapphire 
waves, were fully expanded before us. We took a 
very extensive walk, passing first across the very 
wide moat and under the feudal archways of the 
Palace of the Knights of St. John. The ruins are 





last June, and proceeded to Vienna. We have 


very stately; and, I imagine, exhibit a greater mix- 
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ture of ornament with military architecture than 
could be commonly found. I have not seen Malta, 
te which there would be naturally the greatest 
resemblance ; Mr. Newton conceives that the style 
here is considerably purer. I wished ardently that 
the ample knowledge and admirable taste of my 
friend, Mr. Salvin, could have been on the spot to 
derive and impart information. My reader must 
have discovered before this, that, when I speak on 
any of the high topics of art or architecture, it is 
without the slightest knowledge of detail; I can only 
record the general impression upon eyes not insen- 
sible to their beauties. The effect now suggested 
was that of bits of Kenilworth, seen under cloud- 
less skies, and topped by occasional palm-trees. 
From the palace we descended to the principal 
street, where are the hotels or inns (auberges) of 
the different nations; the armorial carvings upon the 
fronts of the houses are perfectly preserved, and still 
look most sharply chiselled. Here is the cardinal’s 
hat of Emery d’Amboise, Prior of the Order, and 
many other shields, which I conceive must have 
great interest for a herald. We came upon two 
representations of St. George and the Dragon, still 
surviving in fresco. The houses are all inhabited, 
but there is so little mid-day stir in Rhodes, that 
this street forcibly struck several of us as being like 
one in Pompeii. The town, as I hear is the case 
with its) more modern derivative, Malta, is emi- 
nently clean, and the dwellings most substantial. 
Mr. Newton took me into the house of a Jew, which 
had a large carved wooden ceiling, like a manor- 
house of England. They served us with great 
courtesy to sweetmeats (yAu«v), coffee, and raki, the 
spirit of the island. We concluded our walk with 


the circuit of the ramparts, which is very extensive, | 


and would move to envy the philanthropic soul of 
Mr. Slaney, as a public walk; but here we were 
dbliged to take a cavass of the Pasha’s to gain ad- 
mittance. The views are very beautiful, of dazzling 
white building, and calm blue sea, and gardens 
glossy with fig, orange, and palm trees, and the deep- 
grooved Carian and Lycian hills on the opposite 
coast. In one of the intervals of our long walk, the 
Captain of the ship, the Consul, and I, paid a visit 
to Ismael Pasha, who is at the head here of a very 
extensive pashalic, including a large proportion of 
the islands; he is a grandson of Ali Pasha, of Yanina, 
and seems to be one of the best conditioned and en- 
‘lightened of the body. He received us with very 
distinguished courtesy.” 

But it would not be fair to exhibit our traveller 
only as a genial describer of the picturesque. 
We shall conclude with an extract which may 
remind many that the writer is one who, abroad 
as at home, has eyes equally open to all that 
bears on the welfare of mankind. Let us hear the 
Earl of Carlisle on the condition of Greece.— 


“T may, however, most truthfully sum up, from 
all that I have seen, or read, or heard among persons 
of different nations, stations, and principles, that the 
present Government of Greece seems to be about 
the most inefficient, corrupt, and, above all, con- 
temptible, with which a nation was ever cursed. 
The Constitution is so worked as to be constantly 
and flagrantly evaded or violated; the liberty of 
election is shamefully infringed; and where no 
overt bribery or intimidation are employed,—charges 
from which we Englishmen can, I fear, by no means 
make out an exemption,—the absence of the voters, 
who regard the whole process as a mockery, is com- 
pensated by the electoral boxes being filled with 
voting-papers by the gens-d’armerie,—a height of 
impudence to which we have not yet soared. Persons 
fhe most discredited by their characters and ante- 
cedents are forced on the reluctant constituencies, 
and even occasionally advanced to places of high trust 
and dignity. The absence of legislative checks is not 
atoned for by the vigour of the executive in promoting 
public improvements. “Agriculture stagnates ; manu- 
factures do not exist ; the communications, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, where 
they are good, are deplorable ; the provinces—and 
here I can hardly except the neighbourhood of the 
capital_teem with robbers. The navy, for which 
the aptitude of the people is remarkable, consists of 
one vessel: the public debt is not paid: an offer by 
a company of respectable individuals to institute a 


Greece offer such innumerable facilities, was declined 
at the very period of my visit, because it was appre- 
hended that it would be unpalatable to Austria. 
Bitter, indeed, is the disappointment of those who 
formed bright auguries for the future career of rege- 
nerate Greece, and made generous sacrifices in her 
once august and honoured cause. Yet the feeling 
so natural to them, so difficult to avoid for us all, 
should still stop far short of despair.’’ 

These extracts are sufficient for our purpose, 
which is to show the reader what store of 
graceful thought and pleasant writing may be 
found in the ‘Diary in Turkish and Greek 
Waters.’ 





Night and the Soul: a Dramatic Poem. By 
J. Stanyan Bigg. Groombridge & Sons. 
Oxz of our old voyagers met an Indian king at 
Darien whose whole vestments consisted of two 
or three chains of thin gold plates hung round 
his neck. It was the rainy season, and his 
Majesty’s teeth were chattering, like castanets, 
with the cold, but a sense of regal dignity con- 
stantly prevented him from wrapping himself 





in the warm mattings of his more comfortable 
but less dignified subjects. A little less tinsel 
and a good deal more matting is what Mr. Bigg 
wants. 

If he would follow the advice that the Irish 





judge gave the Irish barrister, and take a few 
of the feathers from the wings of his imagina- 
tion and insert them into the tail of his judg- 
ment, he would do well. At present he appears, 
| in comparison of a real poet, what a London 
| acrobat is to an Olympian athlete. He is all 
| spurt, and fizz, and crack, and blaze, like a 
| damp night at Vauxhall. He is an Indian 
| juggler, whom we stare at because he throws 
| odder somersaults than his brethren. He is far 
gone in poetical epilepsy, and has an unwhole- 
some predilection for moon and star light. He 
uses a volcano of words, and writes as if he 
laboured under the influence of Fuseli suppers, 
November weather, and the remembrance of 
nightmare. He declares that if there were a 
shivered sun convenient he would crawl into 
it and wrap its ruins round his head to hide him 
from the jeering universe,—which, regardless of 
genius, insists upon its baker’s bills being paid. 
Because his coal-merchant, we suppose, will not 
allow unlimited credit, he calls his soul a ‘* moon- 
lit charnel.”” Poor gentleman! The peculiarity 
of this race of poets is that they are always call- 
ing themselves shrivelled weeds on the world's 
wheel, and are for ever holding coroner’s inquests 
on themselves. They disdain sober grammar, 
and, like Mr. Bigg, insist upon framing a Babel 
language. They talk of a “flow” when they 
mean flood,—space “yawns” stars,—the will 
is “guested” in the soul. Mr. Bigg has no 
headache, but an “‘eye-ache.” According to 
him, the infinite “ blushes” like a bride,—the 
mind “spills” its joy,—our souls are ‘sun- 
dyed globes,”"—a seraph glides like a glow.” 

We are grateful to Mr. Bigg for the insight 
he gives us into various sciences. We never 
knew before that thunderbolts were of a nature 
“to sit upon the soul.”” We did not know that 
we could “grasp a great thought by the heel.” 
His great imagination invests all shadows with 
substance. He says :— 


Language with puny, frantic arms strove hard 
To fold a mountain in its weak embrace. 


—Corruption yawns. But it is on the stars, 
already sufficiently treated by Mr. Bailey and 
mal-treated by Mr. Smith, that Mr. Bigg plays 
the wildest of his fantasias. He has evidently 
gone through a dictionary, comparing the 
stars to every noun in the language, and then, 
shaking up his similes in a bag, used them 
as wanted. The stars are drunken and stagger 
through the clouds,—they are jewels on Night's 





steam navigation, for which the seas and shores of | 





black hands,—they are a sisterhood,—they hang 
on the bosom of infinity,—they burn as tapers 
—they embroider heaven,—they have a chit. 
chat together,—they peach about events to come, 


they weep long and sadly,—they wear funeral 
robes,—they drop like ripe apples,—they tel] 
the earth she is lovely,—they wheel stricken 
round the sky,—they form strings on the neck 
of heaven,—they bud and blow,—they are little 
and patient,—they are tears upon Night's face, 
—they melt in the arms of morning,—they form 
the veil of summer,—they are monetary, eter- 
nal, and wealthy,—they tremble, and dance, 
and lurk,—they are swallowed by Night as the 
pearl was by Cleopatra,—they turn pale:—in 
fact, they do everything which it is impossible 
for stars to do. In his sublime moments Mr, 
Bigg dives head foremost with a wonderful ala- 
crity of sinking into the mud of bathos. He tells 
us the stars were God's words petrified (indurate 
he calls it). Heaven is described as potting the 
foul things of the earth in amber salts— 
conserves of sulphurous fire and flaming smoke. 

—Every trade is exhausted to fill his marine 
store-shop of incongruous thoughts. 

Occasionally, our author is entirely unintel- 
ligible, and speaks the unknown languages, 
For instance :— 

Yonder infinite 
Hushing around us now with all its stars,— 
Say, what are they and it but images— 


Ideas made objective,—and held out, 
Night after night, between the outstretch’d arms 
Of God. 


—The League might offer a prize for an ex- 
planation here. The “ infinite ” held between 
“the outstretched arms’’? This book is alter- 
nately an opiate and an emetic. It makes us 
sleepy, and rouses us again by making us ill. 
How long are we to hear men raving of “ clasping 
the infinity,”” whose minds cannot embrace 
the first elements of logic? Is a man to venture 
to say, almost blasphemously, that if the world 
will not Jisten to him, God shall be his auditor, 
when he cannot write plain English, and requires 
a Dictionary as much as he needs Pushkin or 
Oehlenschliger ? Why are we to be intimidated 
by threats of Mr. Bigg’s emigrating, or of de- 
parting to the great realm of spirits who are 
waiting to welcome him, when he writes what 
we cannot understand? Wedo not deny that 
his soul may be like a grove and a voice anda 
fire. He says so, and we are bound to believe it. 
He may wear besides his paletot, a rainbow 
robe of expression,—and so on. If so, we can- 
not help it. But we must object to the profane 
—to the blasphemous—spirit of this book. 

Mr. Bigg’s humour is as dreary as a mute’s 
joke at a November funeral. He tries to 
be very funny about the stars, and succeeds 
in being very dull. Mars he calls red-haired. 
He talks of a book having no more thought in 
it than a hedgehog; and actually in one of his 
sublimest passages borrows a thought from the 
insane old gentleman who haunted Mrs. Nickle- 
by. The moon has dropped “ another egg or 
two.’’ Ursa Major's rotten fangs are all gone— 
such is the drivel with which he insults his 
readers. Phrases such as, ‘‘ Anything new up 
yonder,” and such words as “ chit-chat,’ 
“‘ peaching,” &c. are used with complete indif- 
ference. The following parody on the sublimity 
of the Revelations is a sample of Mr. Bigg’s 
volcanic tableau of red fire.— 


Last night I dreamt the universe was mad ; 

And that the sun its Cyclopean eye 

Roll'd glaring like a maniac’s in the heavens ; 

And moons and comets, link’d together, scream’d 
Like bands of witches at their carnivals, 

And stream’d like wandering hell along the sky; * 
And that the awful stars, through the red light, 
Glinted at one another wickedly, 

Throbbing and chilling with intensest hate, 

While through the whole a nameless horror ran ; 
And worlds dropp’d from their place i’ the shuddering, 
Like leaves of Autumn, when a mighty wi 

Makes the trees shiver through their thickest robes: 
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Great spheres crack’d in the midst, and belch’d out flame, 
And sputtering fires went crackling over heaven ; 

‘And space yawn’d blazing stars; and Time shriek’d out 
‘That hungry fire was eating everything! 

And scorchéd fiends, down in the nether hell, 

Cried out, “‘ The universe is mad—is mad !” 

And the great Thing in its convulsions flung 

Spstem on system, till the cauldron boil’d— 

(Space was the cauldron, and all hell the fire)— 

And every giant limb o’ the universe 

Dilated and collapsed, till it grew wan, 

‘And I could see its naked ribs gleam out, 

Beating like panting fire,—and I awoke. 

*Twas not all dream ;—such is the world to me! 

One interesting feature of Mr. Bigg’s mind 
we must not forget. He has laboured hard to 
give us an impression of his own style of writing, 
and has, we hesitate not to say, partly suc- 
ceeded. . He talks of one 

Who would reduce all things to empty sound ; 
And did the process answer, would confine 
All beauty to their verses, which, drum-like, 
Return mad volleys of a vague uproar, 

Devoid of music and of meaning both. 

We bid adieu to this “ new poet,” assuring 
him that no philosopher in Lilliput was ever more 
adroit in extracting sunbeams from cucumbers, 
or ever dressed nonsense in such glittering and 

rishable finery. If Mr. Bigg be one of the 
Fhts of the age, he is assuredly a Blue Light. 





Notes of a Theological Student. By James 
Mason Hoppin. New York and London, 
Appleton & Co. 

Aut who are acquainted with the Continent 

must also be familiar with “ the American 

in Paris,” who knows the best hotel, the best 
tailor, the best restaurateur (and his best dish), 
with an excruciating minuteness of intimacy, 
distancing the best Parisian knowledge of home 
ways and meansof enjoyment. They will have 
seen, also, “‘ the American in Germany,’’ another 
anda better description of man,—more studious, 
more reverential, but not less national in his 
resolute determination to Germanize himself 

“on the spot,” than the denizen of Alabama, 

whom they encountered on “ Philippe’s” 

threshold, had been in his desire to Frenchify 
himself. Need we say that neither the one 
nor the other represents the man of taste 

—the man of thought—the man of real 

artistic capacity, whom the New World sends 

forth to the old land of his ancestors to gather, 
to enjoy, to learn, and to compare ?— Such 

a disclaimer, perhaps, was needed ere we 

began to deal, in a few paragraphs, with 

Mr. James Mason Hoppin. — This student's 

‘Notes’ seem to us not so much honest notes of 

admiration as cuckoo-notes, imitating the rap- 

tures and rhapsodies of those who have. gone 
before him. ‘* Let not America,” says he, ‘‘ be 
ashamed of herself, or of her own independent 
mentality.” Why shoulda “ theological student,” 
who preaches so sound a sentiment in his first 
chapters, be so willing to ape the most indi- 
vidual and personal quaintnesses of a quaint 
German writer when he sets himself to note 
German things?— Hear how one who stands 


"up for “ independent mentality” can speak of 


the privilege of attending a Leipsic concert.— 
“I thus, an unskilled one, had a glimpse into the 
wondrous house of Harmony—a little opening of the 
door to catch a moment's outsounding melody.” 
The above is from the dictionary of Jean 
Paul—not of Jonathan—if we mistake not. Mr. 
Hoppin, however, is not always German. To 
those who think we are too severe, we recom- 
mend his entire chapter on the Harz, as a yet 
More astounding specimen of fustian. We can 
but treat them to a Brocken sunrise.— 
“By-and-by a slight tinge of the most delicate 
Tosy light blushed around the upper border of the 
thick clouds, and smiled the sun’s coming. As if to 
add more pomp to the morning-coronation of the 
great lord of day, and light, and heat, the winds began 
to swell with a deep roaring, like the prophetic 
sighing of the ocean before a storm, or the far-off 





thundering of Niagara; and when the sun at length 
appeared, his red disc vastly rose above the rent 
curtains of the clouds, flaming like myriad globes of 
fire in one, and yet more increased by the earthly 
mists through which it rose. I watched its orb, 
filling with its inflamed vapoury cincture almost one 
quarter of the heavens, until like a great and good 
name, it had purged itself from the fogs of a base 
world, and had commenced its unclouded, golden 
sweep to the meridian. I wonder not that the 
ancients, having fallen from God's worship, did next 
adore the sun.” 

The “theological student’ touches other 
scenes as well as German ones,—Delphi, Par- 
nassus, Athens, and some of the localities of 
the Holy Land,—describing Bethlehem, Naza- 
reth, and Gethsemane, with an exuberance of 
style to which we recollect nothing comparable, 
except it be in certain rhapsodies by Mr. Gil- 
fillan. We are sorry for Mr. Hoppin’s congre- 
gation that is, or that.is to be, if his studies 
abroad are to end in home sermons as gay, 
grand, and glorious as these ‘ Notes.’ 





Lives of the most Eminent English Poets; with 
Critical Observations on their Works. By 
Samuel Johnson. With Notes, Corrective 
and Explanatory, by Peter Cunningham. 
Vol. I. Murray. 


Wueruer Johnson's ‘ Lives of the Poets’ were 
worthy of being reprinted with such editorial 
and typographical honours as distinguish Mr. 
Murray’s ‘ British Classics’ may be considered 
an open question. The work has great defects 
and great merits. In the selection of his sub- 


jects, Johnson was mischievously restricted by 


the booksellers, and in his treatment of those 
selected he was hampered by his own political 
and personal passions. His work bears the title, 
‘ Lives of the most Eminent English Poets,’ and 
the “most emifient” of all are omitted from 
his list. We impute no blame to him for these 
omissions: they were dictated by others. But 
they not the less detract from the popularity of 
his plan. The ‘ Lives’ were undertaken as a 
piece of “hack” literary work,—and a hack} 
book is almost of necessity a worse book than 
one conceived in love and written in spontaneous 
good-will. The good old Doctor was also want- 
ing in that fine poetical insight which is neces- 
sary toa fair estimate of works of fancy and 
imagination. Johnson's genius was the Genius 
of Common Sense. Stern, prosaic, and inflexible 
himself, he insisted on judging all men and all 
manners by his own hard standard, as if the 
highest flights of poetry and the divinest passages 
of eloquence were nothing better than materials 
for dictionaries. Hence nearly all his criticism 
is verbal. He speaks of the poets—not as poets, 
but only as writers or as men. For him the 
spirit of his author is not finely touched. He 
writes of Milton as he would have written of 
Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones,—turning him round 
and round, prying into his faults, noting them 
with a stern eye when found, and very much 
satisfied with his critical exercise. He sees 
everything of the man, except the divinity. He 
comprehends the writer in everything—except 
his poetry. The subtler essences of genius elude 
his grasp. 

This want of poetical insight—of sympathy 
with what is fanciful in genius—is Johnson’s 
strength as well as his weakness. His appre- 
ciation of poetry is often wanting in light and 
shade, but his grasp of character is that of a 
giant. Careless about dates, names, and facts, 
he nevertheless seizes with the eye of an artist 
and the strength of an athlete on the moral 
features of a man. If that which he writes is 
not true of the individual it is generally true of 
human nature. ‘The picture of Genius may be 





incomplete, but that of Man is perfect. Few 








persons in our day will be content to take an 
estimate of the ts from Johnson; the age 
has grown critical and appreciative ; it demands 
more of sympathy, more of depth, earnestness, 
and spirituality in the inquirer ;—but when the 
reader has formed his opinion of the poets and 
has learnt to enjoy their recondite and subtle 
beauties, he may still turn to Johnson as a lite- 
— pastime, able to enjoy his force of style 
and vigorous illustration, and to find an intel- 
lectual exercise in wrestling with his bigotry 
and his passions. 

If Johnson’s ‘Lives’ were worthy of being 
res we do not see that they could have 
fallen into better editorial hands than those of 
Mr. Cunningham. Johnson was weak in dates, 
names, and facts—in dates, names, and facts 
Mr. Cunningham is strong. The editor loves, 
honours, and appreciates his author. Not a 
— of a suspicion ever crosses Mr. Cun- 
ve am’s mind that Johnson was a man unfitted 
by his life, his constitution, and his training, by 
all that was best and worst in his nature, to deal 
with a subject so plastic, fugitive, and flexible 
—so mysterious, delicate, and divine—as the 
highest forms of imagination, embodied in the 
lives of our greatest poets, In this respect his 
faith is boundless. The only fault he sees in 
Johnson is the neglect of names, dates, and 
facts:—a fault which he very naturally forgives, 
inasmuch as it offers Mr. Cunningham a rare 
opportunity for proving the extent of his own 
reading. 

_ Mr. Cunningham's Preface is a choice bit of 
literary gossip—as we propose to show in a few 
citations. First, as to what is personal.— 

“TI may be permitted to relate an anecdote con- 
nected with literature and with this book. When 
my father was a common stone-mason in the town 
in which Robert Burns died, he made his way on 
foot to Edinburgh, foreseeing a better outlet for his 
genius than his native place was likely to afford. 
With the characteristic prudence of his countrymen, 
he carried money with him. His hunger and his 
thirst were both for books. When his labours of 
the day were over (he vrought in Edinburgh as a 
mason) he would repair to a sale-room kept by old 
Blackwood (afterwards eminent as a publisher), 
where books were sold at night by cheaper advances 
in price than those now in use. For 3s. lld. he 
bought Johnson's ‘Lives of the Poets’ in four 
volumes, then comparatively a dear book. As he 
was carrying off his purchase, he was accosted by a 
gentleman who, arriving too late for the sale, offered 
a handsome per-centage to the mason for the acqui- 
sition he was carrying delighted away. The offer 
was politely refused, much, as I have heard my 
father relate, to the surprise of the gentleman, who 
looked at his mason’s apron and his purchase with 
mixed and increasing surprise. From this acquisi- 
tion (gained by the sweat of the brow, in later years 
honoured with a better binding) my father learned 
much, and I have learned something. The reader 
who delights in biography and has any liking for the 
notes that follow will excuse this anecdote. To my 
father’s cheap but highly prized acquisition the pub- 
lic is mainly indebted for a good work (the Lives of 
the British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects), and 
in that edition I first read Johnson, and determined 
twenty years ago to become his editor.” 


The Preface runs lightly and pleasantly over 
the whole story of the Lives; and is written 
in Mr. Cunningham’s best manner. Here is 
part of a passage on the reception which the 
‘ Lives’ met with in their own day.— 

* The ‘ Lives of the Poets’ madea stir at the time 
in the world of letters. A cry was raised on more 
grounds than one against his Life of Milton. ‘I 
could thrash his old jacket,’ writes Cowper, ‘till I 
made his pension jingle in his pocket.’ All Cam- 
bridge was in arms against what Mackintosh has 
called ‘that monstrous example of critical injustice 
which he entitles the Life of Gray.’ The same 
feeling was expressed against his criticism on Collins, 
and only less generally because the reputation of that 
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t was but then upon the rise. The friends of 
Lord Lyttelton were annoyed at the contempt, 
artful and studied as they called it, thrown upon the 
character of a nobleman who, with all the little 
foibles he might have, was, in their eyes, one of the 
most exalted patterns of virtue, liberality, and bene- 
volence. Great displeasure was expressed with 
equal justice at his account of Thomson, while his 
censure of Akenside was thought by many what it 
really is, illiberal, and his criticism on Prior was con- 
demned as ‘severe and unjust.’” 


Of the errors found in the ‘ Lives’ Mr. Cun- 
ningham gives usa pretty list, without, however, 
exhausting his topic.— ‘ 

“They are of two kinds—those attributable to the 
imperfect information of his period, and those due to 
his own neglect. Thus, in the first written of the 
* Lives,’ that of Cowley, he tells us in one place that 
Cowley’s unfinished epic is in three books, and in 
another place (a few pages on) that it is in four. 
We may safely suspect that he had never read Cow- 
ley’s Comedy—for he mistakes its title. In_ his 
‘Waller’ he finds fault with Fenton for an error 
made by himself, from confounding two poems. In 
the same life he calls Hampden the uncle of Waller, 
instead of the cousin. In his ‘ Life of Milton’ he 
cites Philips (Milton’s nephew) for a remarkable 
statement not to be found in Philips, and attributes 
to Ellwood (Milton’s Quaker friend) the preservation 
of a doubtful story said to have come from Milton’s 
own lips, which is certainly not in Ellwood ;—while 
he states oddly enough ‘that ‘ Paradise Lost,’ origi- 
nally published in ten books, was made into twelve 
by dividing the seventh and twelfth,’ meaning of 
course the seventh and tenth. Where his prepara- 
tions had been greater, he is still more inaccurate. 
Thus he says of Dryden’s ‘ King Arthur’ what is 
true of Albion and Albanius; mistakes the origin of 
*Mac Flecknoe,’ and the date of its appearance ; 
informs his readers that King James and not King 
Charles made Dryden historiographer ; assigns Dry- 
den’s translation of Maimbourg to a period subse- 
quent to his conversion, when it was well known that 
it appeared while Charles the Second was yet alive ; 
states positively—and in two places—that Dryden 
translated only one of Ovid's Epistles, whereas he 
translated at least two; attributes to Settle what is 
by Pordage; and, from not looking into Burnet for 
himself, makes Dryden the author of an answer 
actually written by Varillas. Let me continue, 
though briefly, the enumeration. He is altogether 
wrong about Cowley’s parentage. He makes Lord 
Roscommon live into King James's reign; calls 
Lord Rochester's daughter his sister ; refers to Pala- 
prat’s ‘ Alcibiade,’ when there is no such production; 
makes‘ Venice Preserved’ the last of Otway’s plays, 
which it was far from being ; writes the ‘ Life of the 
Earl of Dorset,’ and in three other places advances 
him to a dukedom, which he never obtained; as- 
cribes to Walsh what was written by Chetwood ; 
asserts that Addison never printed his poem to Sache- 
verell, whereas it is to be seen with his other earliest 
printed productions in so common a book as Tonson’s 
Miscellany; confounds Sir Richard Steele with 
Dicky Norris the actor; attributes a discovery to 
Congreve—that Pindaric odes were regular—when 
the discovery is to be found in Ben Jonson and 
Philips’s ‘ Theatrum Poetarum’; taxes Warburton 
with making an arrangement of Pope’s Epistles, 
which Pope himself had made ; informs us in the 
‘Life of Pope’ that the Pastorals of Philips and Pope 
appeared for the first time in the same Miscellany, 
but forgets his information when he comes to the life 
of Philips, While he is wrong in the years of birth 
of Savage, Somervile, Yalden, and Collins, he is 
equally incorrect respecting the dates of death of 
Dryden, Garth, Parnell, and Collins.” 

When Mr. Cunningham quits compilation for 
speculation, he ceases to be a guide whom we 
willingly follow. His defence of Johnson's 
‘Life of Milton’—one of the most violent mis- 
interpretations in all literature—is poor and 
lame. He writes :— 

“As a piece of English composition there is no 
better life of Milton than Johnson’s brief and admi- 
rable narrative ; Todd is more full and accurate, and 
Brydges more enthusiastic and impartial, but the 
former is cumbrous and unmethodical, the latter 





pleasant, but superficial. Johnson (he had no pre- | 


decessor of name) has not been outstripped. Passing 
over the political objections to the life—for mankind 
(I fear) will long differ and dispute about the political 
character of Milton—I would venture to affirm that 
no one has written finer or truer things about ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ than Johnson in this Life. His alleged 
virulence is indeed always more in the manner of 
his matter than the matter itself. He had no ineli- 
nation to narrate the events of Milton’s career; and 
tells us in the very outset of the memoir, that he 
would have contented himself with the addition of a 
few notes to Fenton’s elegant Abridgment, but that 
a new narrative, for uniformity’s sake, was thought 
necessary. What was forced upon him he at least 
performed with sincerity; and the hold that his 
memoir has had upon mankind may be best illus- 
trated by a passage in Lord Byron: — 
“*Milton’s the prince of poets,—so we say, 
A little heavy, but no less divine ; 
An independent being in his day— 
Learn’d, pious, temperate in love and wine : 
But his life falling into Johnson's way, 
We're told this great high-priest of all the Nine 
Was whipt at college —a harsh sire, odd spouse, 
For the first Mrs. Milton left his house.” 
That Milton suffered the indignity of corporal cor- 
rection at college is now, among those that read, 
pretty generally exploded ; but it will be long before 
the impression is thoroughly rooted out, advanced as 
it is by Johnson, and countenanced by Byron in a 
poem like ‘Don Juan.’ That Shakespeare stole 
deer, and that Milton was whipt at college, will long 
continue (I fear) among the vulgar errors of our 
literature.” 

And this is all! We will not condescend to 
urge the propriety of a more liberal and decent 
reference to our great poet. The age has set 
him right:—and the eccentricity of an indivi- 
dual who professes to think that Milton is still 
a fair target for party abuse and passionate as- 
persion, will find a rebuke in the heart of every 
man who reads. We may notice, however, an 
odd discrepancy between the paragraph just 
quoted and one of Mr. Cunningham’s notes, 
Above he states that it is now believed Milton 
was not whipped at college. In his note to that 
passage in which Johnson infers—most ab- 
surdly—that Milton may have suffered this per- 
sonal degradation, he seems to us to counte- 
nance Johnson’s inference. The note runs— 

“That Milton was whipped at college rests on 
the authority of Aubrey, who states the circumstance 
in connection with other particulars of the poet's 
early life as ‘from his brother Mr. Christopher Mil- 
ton.’ Aubrey’s accuracy is curiously confirmed by 
the industry and knowledge of T. Warton (see 
Aubrey’s ‘Lives,’ iii, 444, and ‘Milton's Minor 
Poems,’ by Warton, p. 423). Aubrey was a curious 
inquirer, with ample means of information, and no 
motive whatever for telling a lie. He went to the 
poet’s widow and to Marvell for information.” 

Does not this prove that Mr. Cunningham 
has two opinions on the subject? For ourselves, 
we reject the story altogether. The authority 
of Aubrey is not very good; he was a gossip 
who picked up any absurd story — if it 
had a grain of spice in it. He is full of such 
college tattle as might be gathered any day 
at the Universities. In this case, however, we 
submit that even the tattle isnot clear. ‘ Mil- 
ton,’’ says Aubrey, ‘was a very hard student 
at the University and performed all his exercises 
there with very good applause; his first tutor 
there was Mr. Chappell, from whom receiving 
some unkindnesse [whip’t him] he was after- 
wards (though it seemed contrary to the rules 
of the college) transferred to the tuition of one 
Mr. Lovell.” The word ‘“ unkindnesse”’ in 
Aubrey’s MS., occurs at the end of the line, and 
the words “ whip’t him”’ are inserted over it, as 
is very commonly done even at this time. The 
question is, are the words ‘“ whip’t him”’ so in- 
serted to complete the sense or to explain it? 
If the former—the first and most natural sup- 
position, —then we must read that Milton 
whipped Mr. Chappell—not that Mr. Chappell 





whipped Milton. His transfer to another tutor 
would be a very proper consequence of such an 
act. We, however, reject the whole story—as 
we do many other stories resting on the same 
authority, such, for instance, as the boy Blake 
stealing swans, and the boy Shakspeare making 
theatrical speeches as he killed a calf. 





Domestic and Monetary Affairs of Voltaire; 
with an Introduction on the Manners of the 
Courts and Salons of the Eighteenth Century 
—[Ménage et Finances de Voltaire, §c.). 
By Louis Nicolardot. Paris, Dentu. 

TWELVE pounds of wax candles sold every 

month instead of being burnt at Potsdam—a 

black coat borrowed from a friend, and, without 
permission, snipped and stitched into a tight fit 
for a special occasion,—such was the sum and 
substance of the accusation at first hurled by 

M. Nicolardot against the memory of Voltaire. 

It would scarcely have pierced his epidermis 

had he been alive. But his followers were more 

sensitive than the great satirist. Up went the 
oriflamme of “Philosophy”; and the Author of 

‘Studies on Great Men’ was treated, without 

much ceremony, as an old woman. 

M. Nicolardot upon this gathered up his 
forces; and took three years to compose the 
denunciation of Voltaire now before us. 
Though his conclusions were irresistible, we 
could not find one word to say in praise of the 
tone in which he writes or the motives by which 
he seems to be actuated. He does not criticize 
and condemn a great writer, who exercised a 
pernicious influence. He digs up the body of 
the man and tears it with the ferocity of a 
ghoul. We never clgsed a book with a sadder 
impression. The chapter in which the despair 
and physical sufferings of the philosopher of 
Ferney at his last hour are gloated over—even 
if the accuracy of the details were beyond all 
doubt—produces a revulsion of feeling that cer- 
tainly does not answer its purpose. 

Voltaire exercised a wonderful influence 
over his age, which he represented whilst he 
helped to form it. He was the most French of 
all Frenchmen. If then it can be proved that 
he was a miser and a rogue (fripon), we must 
scatter to the winds all the fine phrases com- 
posed to celebrate the marvellous eighteenth 
century. This, says M. Nicolardot, is the 
reason that when Voltaire is attacked others 
cry out. You seem to stab a figure of a bygone 
time worked in old tapestry; but you kill the 
living man behind the arras. This is precisely 
what our author intends. He will not separate 
Voltaire from his age or from his school; and 
he begins his undertaking by devoting some 
two hundred pages to the proof that nearly 
all the great names of that great century— 
whether they belonged to kings or philosophers 
—were stained with every kind of vice, from 
meanness and pilfering to sacrilege and murder 
—all through the gamut of villany. He under- 
takes to judge their private characters—accord- 
ing to the advice of another great destroyer of 
reputations, M. Veuillot—by the Penal Code, as 
if they were on their trial; and maintains that 
if justice were done, few reformers would — 
with less than five years at the galleys, whilst 
many moralists would come in for —— 
imprisonment. Thersites and Timon would grin 
and chuckle over such a book. 

The tone in which M. Nicolardot assaults 
kings and queens, from John the Fifth of 
Portugal — throwing cudgels at the portly 


Dominicans, who slept and snored when he 
went to matins — to George the Third, who 
would not pay the debts of his father, or those 
of the Prince of Wales, or his own ; and then to 
Marie Antoinette, ‘“‘ who forgot her majesty as 
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a queen and her dignity as a woman ”—all this, 
we say, might lead a hasty reader to suppose 
that he had to do with a fierce Republican 
doing customary vengeance on crowned heads. 
But the Zoilus of modern philosophy does not 
draw his gall from that fountain. His great 
complaint of the eighteenth century is not that 
it persecuted the prophets, but that it persecuted 
the Jesuits. M. Villemain, at the Academy, 
was compelled, the other day, to scold the 
Abbé Gratry, whilst granting him a prize, for 
complaining of the ‘ Provincial Letters’ as a 
mistake. This is the tendency of the day in 
France. But M. Nicolardot knows no half 
measures. He boldly maintains that the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits was an act at once 
“‘monstrous, insane and sacrilegious,” and 
hurls at the heads of those who performed 
it a string of words rarely admitted into lite- 
rature. This is the reason why he tells the 
whole truth of Louis the Fifteenth; and main- 
tains that his ‘ martyr” son—the only sovereign 
who has succeeded to his father in France for a 
hundred and fifty years—was never in higher 
glee than when killing eats on the roof of the 
Palace of Versailles. One king expelled, the 
other did not restore the Jesuits:—hence, in the 
highway of poetical justice, one was guillotined 
by the mob and the other is murdered by M. 
Nicolardot. 

The chronicler of ‘The Domestic and Mo- 
netary Affairs of Voltaire’ has no notion of 
the rules of Art. Give him a pencil, and he 
will paint you a portrait in which the shadow 
‘shall spread over the whole face, with not a 
gradation even to indicate form. There is but 
one colour upon his palette. We are sure that 
if, by involuntary obedience to the laws of con- 
trast, he had recorded one single favourable 
trait, he would have repented of it as of an 
evil action. 

M. Nicolardot undertakes to prove that 
Voltaire was sordid, grasping, and dishonest. 
Among the instances he quotes, is an anecdote 

reserved by Marmontel, which surely may be 
ooked at in a more good-humoured light. 
The philosopher was bargaining with a dealer 
for a hunting-knife, and offered eighteen francs 
instead of a louis, which was asked. The man 
stuck to his price, and averred that to abate a 
sou would be to do wrong to his children.— 
“You have children?’ exclaimed Voltaire.— 
“Yes, five; three boys and two girls, the 
youngest of whom is twelve years old.”"—“ Well, 
we must see if we can get situations for the 
boys and husbands for the girls. I have friends 
at court and credit in public offices. So, my 
good man, let us finish this bargain. There are 
your eighteen francs.’”-—But all this cajolery 
was not effectual, and the hunting-knife was at 
length bought for a louis, Marmontel relates 
the incident to illustrate the perseverance of 
Voltaire in trifling matters: most readers accept 
it as a whimsical illustration of a whimsical 
character; but M. Nicolardot, less charitable, 
finds in it one great reason for putting the phi- 
losopher in the same niche with Harpagon. 

On another occasion Voltaire, misunderstand- 
ing an expression of the President De Brosses, 
thought he had received a present of fourteen 
loads of wood, whereas he was really expected 
to pay for them. The explanation was made 
rather disagreeably; and thereupon a corre- 
spondence, not very creditable to either side, 
took place. The affair, which seems to have 
been rather a question of self-love than parsi- 
mony, was magnified at the time into a mighty 
quarrel, and is repeated in all its details by M. 
Nicolardot. Voltaire, like other wits, sometimes 
preferred losing his credit to losing his joke. 
He refused to pay for some hay which he had 
ordered of a peasant. “But,” said the latter, 





“TI have your word.”—Ha! you have my 
word? well, keep it and the hay likewise.” — 
The accuser registers this as a crime, and will 
not suffer us to laugh at the retort. It is dan- 
gerous to jest in dull company. “TI have seen 
so many men of letters poor and despised,” says 
Voltaire, “that I am determined not to augment 
the number. In France every one must be ham- 
mer or anvil. I was born to be an anvil. I am 
determined to become a hammer.” In other 
words, Voltaire made it part of his mission to 
rescue literature in his person from the degrad- 
ing position it had so long occupied. M. 
Nicolardot is hereupon indignant. Then, 
there was that shabby change of name, from 
Arouet to Voltaire! We admit it .— and 
confess that it strikes us as a bit of pardonable 
policy. Others did—and still do—the same in 
France. M. Sartine was originally Sardine. 
Lekain’s family still bears the name of Cain 
Georges. M. Leclere did not become a man 
of genius until his father bought the estate of 
Buffon, near Montbard. The Abbé Raynal got 
on by other means. He obtained an order to 
say a mass daily for a franc; but when he im- 
proved his position, he passed it to the Abbé 
La Porte, retaining eight sous for himself; 
and his substitute soon afterwards underlet it 
again for four sous. These were things allowed 
in those easy times; and Voltaire has only left 
himself open to so many attacks because of his 
vast activity and complete success. . His books 
brought him much; but speculation brought 
him more. He bought and sold all manner of 
shares, and ventured money in the Barbary 
corn trade. The result was that he built up a 
princely fortune, and became a landed proprie- 
tor; and if M. Nicolardot has succeeded in 
showing that in the race after wealth he often 
ran through very. dirty places, and in the use of 
it was undignified and parsimonious, the con~ 
viction will scarcely repay the ordinary reader 
for the trouble of seeking it in this vast mass of 
evidence. 





Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore to his 
Music Publisher, James Power (the Pub- 
lication of which were [sic] suppressed in 
London). With an Introductory Letter from 
Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq., F.S.A. New 
York, Redfield. a 

TuE title of this small volume will sufficiently 

describe its nature and contents to the read- 

ing public. The word “ suppressed"’ involves 
abstinence from extract in the columns of an 

English literary journal. This necessity is in- 

convenient, in so far as it leaves the late Mr. 

Crofton Croker with some advantage in the field 

of controversy ente.ed by him in the true na- 

tional spirit of party hatred and love of mis- 
chief. Without literal citation and collation, it 
would be impossible to separate what is fair 
from what is unfair in the impression respecting 
Moore which he has laboured to produce from 
passages in these Power letters displayed to 
public gaze,—from the specification of passages 
not printed,—and from the notes and comments 
artfully subjoined. No reserve, however, is 
called for with regard to Mr. Crofton Croker’s 
Introductory Letter,—an elaborate document of 
one-and-thirty pages addressed to the American 
publishers, to serve the purpose of Preface, and 
dated the 5th of March in the present year. 
This Preface is written—if we may believe the 
few closing lines of the second paragraph—in 
the sweetest, most unconcerned, least waspish 
of humours. The defunct banterer and antiquary 
was merely led to prelude this Catalogue ‘ by 
request” of American ‘ friends’’— otherwise 
the publisher, Mr. Redfield. That gentleman 
had desired to know, “‘ with reference to himself, 
whether there was anything he would wish to 





| 





have altered or cancelled” in the fragments from 
the Power letters, which were about to be re- 
rinted in New York. Mr. Crofton Croker—all 
amb-like humility—would not “ presume ” to 
suggest alteration or omission. In the same 
disclaiming tone, he continues :— 

“ However ‘ violently,’ as you observe, the Right 
Honourable John Wilson Croker remonstrated in 
the Times of 30th January last against Lord John 
Russell's ‘ spitefulness,’ I have nothing whatever to 
do with his literary or political differences, although 
Mr. Wilson Croker is an old and valued friend of 
mine.” 

Having recorded his “ old and valued friend” 
as “‘ violent,” and owned that Lord John Russell 
had been called “ spiteful,’’ our moderate censor 
goes on to answer Mr. Redfield’s questions to 
“the best of his humble ability.” We may be 
forgiven if the deprecatory epithet reminds us 
of Uriah Heep in ‘ David Copperfield,’—and 
the more since we cannot help fancying that 
“humble” as was the ability of Mr. Crofton 
Croker, he might have had views on the writer 
of these Power letters a little at variance with so 
meek an epithet. Speaking of Moore’s habit of 
keeping a journal, with a view to its being used 
in some future biographical memorial, Mr. 
Croker goes on to say :— 

“Who the editor of that Biography was to have 

been did not exactly transpire until the promulgation 
of the poet's will, written in 1828, in which Lord 
John Russell was named. A ‘ task’ which his Lord- 
ship, in compliance with his promise, nobly under- 
took. How he has accomplished it is another 
question ; nor have I anything to do with American 
opinions respecting Viscount Mahon or Lord John 
Russell as historians, whatever my own opinion may 
be. It had been a curious practice with Moore to 
ask various people to write a posthumous Memoir 
of him. He certainly did so to Viscount Strangford 
in 1806, to myself in 1819, and, I have been well 
assured, to others subsequently. Among them, the 
late Mr. Moran, the sub-editor of the Globe news- 
paper, who in consequence formed extensive but not 
very important collections, chiefly of newspaper- 
cuttings, for the purpose. On the 25th of April, 
1837, Moore visited Moran, and on the following 
day he thus wrot® to me—‘ Moore was particularly 
pleased with my annotated copy of his works, saying, 
“ Well, it is something to have a commentator, and 
a friendly one tod, while one is alive.” He also ob- 
tained a promise that I was to let him have the use 
of my collection for a posthumous work which he 
contemplates, and which I hope the public will long 
lack the sight of. I gave him a hint of your treasures, 
of whith also—i. ¢., of their existence—he seemed 
well aware.’”’ 
—The words “‘ to myself” and “ your treasures” 
are marked in italics by us,—as possibly having 
some connexion with certain passages in the 
seventh paragraph of Mr. Croker’s ‘ Intro- 
ductory Letter.” — 

“T observed to these ladies [the Misses Power], 
who were perfectly aware of the fact, that Moore 
was then dead to the world [in 1850]; and that in 
whatever shape a Memoir of him was to appear upon 
his bodily demise, or whoever was to be the editor 
of his Journal, the most interesting letters would 
probably be selected for publication, and if not copied, 
might in passing through the press be either injured 
or destroyed. For many months did these ladies 
assiduously transcribe the letters in their possession, 
to the amount of about twelve hundred, which had 
been addressed by the poet Moore to their late 
father. And if, as Bentley (the eminent London 
publisher) told me, he was prepared to offer to Mrs. 
Moore 4,000/. for her late husband’s papers, as the 
foundation for his Biography, I had no hesitation in 
expressing to the Misses Power my conviction that, 
in the same ratio, the collection of letters in their 
possession could not be worth less than 5002. for the 
same purpose.” 

From the above, it is difficult to avoid fancy- 
ing that Mr. Crofton Croker himself may have 
had “a humble eye” towards a biography of 
Moore; and that Mr. Bentley's offers to Mrs. 
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Moore, and the valuation and transcript of these 
Power letters (while the poet was yet alive!) 
may have had some connexion with the request 
of 1819, and with ‘the treasures” whose 
existence was known to the late Mr. Moran. 
We put forth the fancy for what it is worth :— 
it is in no respect contradicted by the tone, 
taste, and temper of the residue of this ‘ Intro- 
ductory Letter.” Of the ‘* Catalogue” and sale 
of the Power Correspondence, by Messrs. Put- 
tick & Simpson, we duly spoke — Nos, 
1339, 1340] at the time of the latter event. 
That “ Catalogue "is the nucleus of the present 
volume, with additions :—possibly, with omis- 
sions also. This much being stated, and Mr. 
Croker having added, that “the British public 
seem to have read with regret” Lord John 
Russell's ‘ Memoir,’—that ‘complaints have 
been made of many painful and unfair passages 
having been allowed to appear,”—and having 
declared “that from documentary evidence, which 
could easily have been procured,” Moore’s Auto- 
biography of his boyhood (used by Lord John 
without explanation or illustration) “can be 
shown to be most unsatisfactory and deceptive,” 
—he forthwith devotes himself to examining 
the differences betwixt Moore and his pub- 
lisher, Power,—to which allusion is made in the 
Russell Biography,—and of which, no doubt, 
the unbroken series of twelve hundred letters 
contains the history in full. 

The connexion betwixt Moore and Power 

was one of thirty years’ standing,—commencing 
so far back as 1806,—and “ certainly,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Crofton Croker,— 
“the impression conveyed by Lord John Rus- 
sell’s publication is not only an ungrateful re- 
turn on the part of Moore towards his steady and 
constant benefactor, but it is equally erroneous as to 
facts. It may be pleaded that a poet is not always 
bound to adhere to those every-day, commonplace 
matters which form the regular occupation of the 
mere man of business; however, as I have been 
nearly all my life more of the latter than the former, 
and, as I have stated, had opportunities of knowing 
the details of this matter, in justice to the memory of 
Mr. Power, (and without communication with any 
of his family,) I feel it to be my duty at once to con- 
tradict to you the statements left on record by Mr. 
Moore, and it cannot be advanced, unguardedly 
published by Lord John Russell, who, as your editor 
is perfectly correct in stating, had the means afforded 
to him of testing facts, which his Lordship has only 
done by making serious omissions on the one side of 
the question.” ; 

We do not precisely see how, if Moore be 
convicted of ‘ ingratitude ” towards “a steady 
and constant benefactor” by his sworn pane- 
gyrist (which Lord John Russell is assumed to 
be), there was any necessity for Mr. Crofton 
Croker further to dilate on the subject, and to 
drag out particulars of an unhappy difference, 
save for the purpose of “spicing’’ the in- 
troduction to this reprint of Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson’s Illustrated Catalogue. However, 
as the quarrel may become a fact of literary 
history, a summary of its leading points, as 
stated by Mr. Crofton Croker, may be given.— 

“Moore having allowed the pecuniary debt due 
by him to Mr. Power on the Ist of January, 1820, 
of half-a-crown, or 2s. Gd., to creep up on the Ist of 
January, 1829, to the no inconsiderable sum: to a 
tradesman, of 1,6650. 13s. 1d., for which advances J 
believe Mr. Power never charged him interest, and 
for security, held no other than the brains of the poet 
—Moore having reduced this large balance due to 
Mr. Power, in 1832, by about 1,0001, suddenly 
wished to come to town for a settlement of his ac- 
counts.” 

As mostly happens in the case of accounts 
allowed to have so long a run — especially 
when one of the contracting parties is (as 
George Sand might put it) a “ bird-man” or 
artist—Moore found the balance larger than 





might have been expected, though not larger 


than he felt able to provide for. But, observe 
what Mr. Croker communicates regarding the 
meeting of the 5th of April 1832, at which 
he was present, — when the amount of the 
balance was stated to the poet.— 

“ There had evidently been a misunderstanding of 
some kind between Mr. Power and Moore, before 
this meeting at which I was present.” 

This “ misunderstanding of some kind ” may 
count ‘whichever way the reader pleases, — 
though we cannot re A suggesting that it may 
have had reference to matters beyond Mr. 
Crofton Croker’s cognizance,—and thus have 
done its part in bringing about the temporary 
rupture betwixt poet and publisher. At all 
events, when the former did sit down to look 
into his accounts, he professed himself to have 
been chafed and startled by the discoveries he 
made there. Being too insufficient a musician 
himself to set his melodies discreetly before the 
public, it had been necessary to call in a pro- 
fessional adviser. ‘This, it will be remembered, 
had been for many years Sir John Stevenson— 
Sir John Pianoforte (as Byron playfully called 
him)—but Sir John was dilatory ;—a possessor 
of ‘distracted commodities” and a lover of 
whiskey-punch, even when in Paris (notes 
Moore’s ‘ Diary’)—and, what was still worse, 
avery poor musician. Hence it had become 
necessary to call in better aid, in the person of 
Sir H. R. Bishop (although, as one of Moore’s 
letters mentions, it was thought necessary ‘ to 
keep down his learning’’),—and the co-operation 
of the English composer was more expensive 
than that of the Hibernian Knight had been. 
A dispute arose as to the proportions in which 
poet and publisher should be chargeable for 
this process of musical “‘ washing and ironing”’ 
(to adapt Voltaire’s well-known figure). All this 
time, during the fourteen years when this balance 
had been running on, Power, Mr. Crofton Croker 
assures us, had suffered losses nearly to the extent 
of wreck and ruin, through Moore’s “ reckless 
conduct.” ‘After he himself had put up the 
shutters of his shop in the Strand, he lamented 
to me” (says our letter-writer), “ with tears in his 
eyes,” that the bard of ‘ Lalla Rookh’ was too 
slowin furnishing saleable things—‘ ballads like 
‘ The Woodpecker Tapping,’ for instance’’—that 
he loitered in completing the Irish Melodies, 
and wasted time over such heavy works as ‘ The 
Summer Féte’ and ‘Evenings in Greece,’— 
which, however substantial and creditable as 
“literary efforts,’’ were profitless to the trade. 

Without being advocates on one side or the other, 
we may suggest that ballads cannot be “laid” 
precisely as eggs are:—that Moore, like Sir 
Walter Scott, when in the height of his popu- 
larity, may have felt that there was some 
danger of exhausting it by too frequent repeti- 
tions of the same trick; and, what is more, that 
Moore’s success had shown the way to a host of 
imitators,— Haynes Baylys and the like, whose 
‘ Butterfly Songs,’ ‘ Lays of Many Lands,’ and 
trifles of the kind, were exercising a disturbing 
influence on the market. Hence, he may have 
felt that it was necessary, in order to keep a high 
reputation at its high point, to establish in public 
favour some novelty, semi-literary, semi-musi- 
cal, beyond the powers of the Baylys and others 
to reach. This may or may not have been the 
case; but we think that (without the slightest 
imputation on Power's fair dealing) the benefit of 
the doubt might have been given on the occasion 
by one literary man to another. The large annual 
income was a mistake, because involving too 
much necessity for mechanical production on the 
part of one who would not be a manufacturer, and 
who would be a Poet:—and this, we grant, 
Moore should have been the first to feel. But, 


on the other side, let it be stated that during 





this thirty years’ connexion there must have 
been—there was—a description of intercourse 
betwixt the parties more equal and reciprocal 
than appears from Mr. Croker’s text, where the 
complaints of Power against Moore in a mo- 
ment of irritation are alone registered for the 
purpose of producing a black impression.— 
This is indicated here, as well as in the Diaries 
published by Lord John Russell.—Mr. Croker’s 
‘Introductory Letter” numbers the lobsters 
which the music-seller in the Strand forwarded 
by coach to the tuft-hunting little Poet of 
Sloperton, but the annotated ‘Catalogue of 
Letters,’ if searched, will give traces of other 
civilities. In the same Paris epistle of 1821, 
which dwells with a Pepys-like delight ‘on 
the clock and the most flattering letter from 
Malle. d'Orléans,” in return for a splendidly- 
bound copy of the poet’s works, we find, also, a 
notice how Miss Power dined at the Villamils 
with the Moores, “to meet French Princesses 
and Countesses.”—If the Poet profited by his 
Publisher in the way of lobsters, did not the 
Publisher profit by the Poet in the matter of 
Lords and Ladies? ‘he plea in rejoinder is, at 
all events, admissible. 

However these delicate matters may really 
have been adjusted (and in every connexion of 
thirty years, let it be recollected, there must 
be delicate matters in which “no stranger can 
intermeddle’’) the business rupture consequent 
on Moore’s fit of “auditing” became so com- 
plete, that after about eighteen months of dis- 
union and dispute the natural and temperate 
expedient of arbitration was resorted to. The 
close of the affair shall be told in Mr. Crofton 
Croker’s own words. On Moore’s arrival in 
town in November, 1833, he writes to Power as 
follows :— 

** * Brookes’s, Nov. 3. 

“* Dear Sir:—Having brought up to town some 
musical works for publication, I am unwilling to 
take any steps in the matter till I shall have heard 
from you on the subject of our accounts, and learned 
whether you are inclined to bring them to a fair and 
equitable settlement ; my pinion of the statement 
you have already furnished me with is so well knowa 
to you, that I need add nothing more, than that I 
am yours, &c., Tuomas Moore.’ 

“« * * Tt was soon followed up by the choice of 
an umpire in Power and Moore. 

“*We concur in requesting the favour of Sir 
George Rose to act as umpire between us in the 
event of any difference arising. (Signed,) Horace 
Twiss, Hy. Atwortu MEREWETHER.’ 

“ «Dee. 3, 1833.’ 

“*T am perfectly willing to act as umpire in the 
event suggested. (Signed, ) G. Rose.” 

“ There was no occasion, however, for any reference 
to an umpire, as the following document will prove: 
“* Park Place, St. James Street, December, 17th, 1833. 

“*Every thing to rest as it is between the parties 
(except as hereafter mentioned), both with respect 
to the accounts and works, Mr. Power to deliver 
up the Musical Annual (except the songs). Mr. 
Power to give up the Miscellany. Mr. Moore to 
supply sixteen songs as befvure, for the tenth number 
of the Irish Melodies, at the sum of 5002. allowing 
501. for the arranging them, axp 1001. for any other 
difference between the parties; and, therefore, on 
payment of 350l., Mr. Moore to deliver to Mr. 
Power sixteen songs fur the tenth number, and to 
execute a conveyance to Mr. Power of the copy- 
rights of the works which Mr. Moore has supplied 
to Mr. Power.’ 

“ «Wednesday, Dec. 18th, 1833. 

“Met Mr. Twiss in Portugal Street, and then 
went to Mr. Power's; told both that, though the 
new proposal was a departure from the old one, yet 
he would accede to it, but must require the payment 
of the 3502. when the tenth number was delivered, 
which, however, would not be for some months. 
Having thus settled the matter, begged Mr. Power 
to send for his papers, which he did, and I delivered 
them to his son. (Signed,) H. A. M.” 


We have spent more time on this Prefaee 
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than it may seem to some to have been worth, 
—with no view of righting Moore or of wrong- 
ing Power, or vice versd,—still less of excul- 
pating Lord John Russell, whom, after all, Mr. 
Crofton Croker does not succeed in blaming by 
facts which bear out his depreciatory epithets, 
—but to show that it is not so much a docu- 
ment put forth for the purposes of literary 
correction, as a party pamphlet, in which a 
sore man takes up the cudgels,—with what 
reason we leave others to decide. So far 
as the Catalogue before us justifies any opin- 
ion of the Power letters, we are inclined to 
think that Lord John Russell has exercised 
good judgment in drawing on their anecdotical 
portions as sparingly as he has done. Moore 
seems to have written to Power as incautiously 
as Byron wrote to Murray, though, possibly, not 
like Byron with the mischievous intent of having 
his confidences proclaimed to the ‘four o'clock’ 
visitors of his publisher. The Irish melodist 
had no Margarita Cognis nor Count Guicciolis 
to confess about—no separated wife to reach by 
a touching parade of epistolary magnanimity, 
it is true,—but there were country neighbours, 
described in the mirth of the moment (the 
Readys as an example), whom no biographer 
ought to have “shown up,”—and there were 
other family details and confessions, adding 
little to the picture of the poet's life, as given 
in his diaries, which it may have been courteous, 
not necessary, to pass by. We were already 
aware of the extreme modesty of his home; 
since he journalized himself how Lord Lans- 
downe was taken in to the nursery dinner; “ of 
boiled beef and carrots,’’ on paying the poet 
an unexpected visit, one morning, at Sloperton. 
That, in 1813, Moore “stayed in bed” at 
Mayfield “to work because they are washing 
below stairs’; and a fact or two of like quality 
might have been added to the Biography with- 
out offence; but there is no reason that notes 
and references, touching others of alike intimacy, 
should have been withdrawn from oblivion. 

One use, however, might have been made of 
these Power letters, to which neither Lord John 
Russell nor Mr. Crofton Croker seems to have 
adverted—possibly, in both cases, owing to want 
of special knowledge in the matter referred to. 
The illustrations which they may have contained 
of Moore’s career as a writer for music and as a 
musical amateur, and on the influence which he 
exercised on Art in England, seem to have been 
overlooked; yet the latter was considerable. We 
may avail ourselves of this opportunity, perhaps, 
to combine the facts and indications presented 
to us, here and in the Memoir, with express re- 
ference to the subject:—but such speculations 
would lead us too far on the present occasion. 
A solitary anecdote, however, respecting the 
original decoration of the First Edition of the 
Irish Melodies, given in the Advertisement 
following Mr. Crofton Croker’s “ Letters,” 
throws light on the state of a sister art in Ireland, 
and may therefore be introduced without inter- 
fering with anything hereafter to be said on 
music or words for music. The fac-simile of the 
woodcut given in illustration of the paragraph 
is of the very rudest description.— 


“Nothing perhaps can better impress upon the 
mind the rude state of the Fine Arts in Ireland, at 
the period when this National work was undertaken, 
than the representation of Hibernia as stamped upon 
the cover of the first edition, from the original block, 
which has found its way into the United States as a 
venerated relic. It has been said, that this wood- 
engraving was made for the heading of a broadside, 
circulated in Dublin upon the execution of the 
patriot, Robert Emmett, the composition of which 
upon very questionable authority has been attributed 
to Moore; although there are some reasons for be- 
lieving that the design itself was made and executed 
by the learned Irish Antiquary, Dr. Petrie. How- 


the Street Ballad of 1803, and that which appeared 
on the cover of the Irish Melodies, which the Messrs. 
James and William Power published in 1807, are 
unquestionably from the same block; for no one 
then thought it worth while to stereotype a fac-simile, 
nor indeed until the genius of Stothard in 1821 had 
sublimated this rude allegorical figure into a more 
refined being; and one not unworthy of association 
in design with the polished verses of Moore.” 


The above is not very clearly worded, but the 
fact is worth putting on record. The Catalogue 
is further illustrated by some of the fanciful 
designs, by Mr. Brooke, which illustrated the 
faéry books of Messrs. Crofton Croker and 
Keightley. 





The Handbook for Advertisers. By an Old 
Advertiser. Second and Sixth Editions. Ef- 
fingham Wilson. 

Men of the West: No. II. Edward William 
Cox, Esq. By James Lowe. Somerset County 
Gazette Office. 

THERE is a ready form of popular logic which 

consists in “ putting this and that together,” — 

and from two known facts arriving at a third 
fact which was unknown. We have spent an 
hour or so in this intellectual exercise. The 
two known quantities employed by us were, 

‘The Handbook for Advertisers’ and ‘ Edward 

William Cox ’—the biography specified above 

—and the third term or result at which we 

have arrived will probably astonish and amuse 

our readers. 

We were led into the sport very simply. Turn- 
ing over the pages of the new edition of the 
‘Handbook for Advertisers,’ we notice that on 
almost every page, by one chance or another, the 
eye falls on certain journals. Whatever classifi- 
cation isin hand, the Critic, for example, always 
| turns up. If the writer give a list of papers in 

which it is well for publishers to advertise books 
(p. 26), there is the Critic :—when he comes 
to offer counsel to the tailors (p. 26), there is 
still the Critic. From old books to old clothes, 
nothing, it would appear, comes amiss to the 
eolumns of the Critic. This excites interest, 
and we goon. If we find a list of stamped 
publications (p. 38), there, to be sure, is the 
Critic. If we come upon a list of unstamped 
publications (p. 4), there again is the Critic. 
In a list of “class journals’’ (p. 41)—in a list 
of “favourites with experienced advertisers ”’ 
(p. 13)—and in a score of other lists, we have 
before us the same inevitable Critic. It is soon 
evident to us that whatever advantage as to 
influence or circulation is required by the ad- 
vertiser is sure to be promised in this Protean 
paper. ‘The Critic is described as a class paper 
in one page: in another, it is described as the 
journal of all classes. In fine, by favour of the 
writer of this ‘Handbook,’ the Critic appears 
to be “all things to all advertisers.” 

It occurs to us, however, as we turn over the 
leaves, that all this fuss and foolishness may be 
nothing more than error of judgment, bad taste, 
indiscreet puffery of a journal standing very 
much in need of some such help—not a wilful 
and prepared attempt to mislead the unwary in 
a plain matter of business. So we read on. On 
page 37 we find a list of papers published 
weekly, beginning with ‘ Lloyd’s Weekly News’ 
and ending with the ‘ Railway Gazette.’ In 
this list of weekly papers (p. 38) is the Critic. 
We are not surprised, for we remember to 
have heard it said that this extraordinary 
journal has appeared monthly, bi-monthly, 
weekly, in its time; and it is too much of a 
myth in literary circles for us to obtain any 
ready information as to its present state. We 
assume, therefore, that the ‘Handbook’ is right 
—that the Critic appears—and disappears— 





ever this may be, the impression of the woodcut on 


weekly, as declared at page 38. But, on turn- 
ing over the leaf, we find it once again at page 
40, figuring among the bi-monthlies! This, we 
confess, is startling. Weekly or bi-monthly— 
which are we to believe? 

Looking narrowly to our text, we soon per- 
ceivea that the Critic does not dance through 
the ‘ Handbook ’ alone :—other journals begin 
to strike the eye, as making the same sort of 
merry masquerade. In the list of bi-monthlies 
(p. 40) we have the Journal of Auctions :—and 
on turning back to page 38 we find this journal 
also among the weeklies! In the same list of 
bi-monthlies (p. 40) we have the Clerical Jour- 
nal :—and on turning back to page 38 we find 
this journal also among the weeklies! At first 
we imagine there has been some printer's 
blunder here; for we are naturally slow to 
credit any one with so gross and clumsy a 
method of deception. So we turn to see the 
printer’s name—inwardly resolving to warn our 
readers against so bad a workman. Here an- 
other surprise awaits us:— the book has no 
printer's name appended to it whatsoever. It 
is anonymously written, anonymously printed. 
It has no date and no address. 

The mystery deepening round us, we go back 
to our list of bi-monthlies to see whether we can 
still light on any proof of a printer's mistake. 
We are sorry to say that none appears. The bi- 
monthly list contains the names of five papers ; 
three of these—the Critic, the Clerical Journal 
and the Journal of Auctions—appear also in the 
list of weeklies ; the other two—the ‘ Publishers’ 
Circular’ and the ‘ Home News’—donot. The 
‘ Handbook’ truly describes two papers, falsely 
describes three. What is the meaning of this 
mystification? Why are the Critic, the Clerical 
Journal and the Journal of Auetions thus puffed 
and paraded, offered to notice under false colours 
and false pretences, by the unknown author of 
this anonymously printed book ? 

It seems a riddle for the Sphynx. While we 
are musing over the mystery—the mind running 
off towards other panic enigmas—to the cave 
of Trophonius and the groves of Dodona—to the 
alternative of Antiochus and the conundrums of 
‘Punch'—a parcel arrives. On opening it we find 
‘Men of the West: No. II. Edward William 
Cox.’ Not appearing pertinent to the matter 
in hand, we lay this aside, when suddenly re- 
collecting, from a trenchant article in ‘ Fraser's 
Magazine’ (November, 1852) on the subject of 
this new biography, that Mr. Cox was the 
founder of the Critic, we take up Mr. Lowe's 
lucubration, and very soon find a clue to our 
mystery. 

By the lights thus gained we re-read the 
‘ Handbook.’ From the ‘ Handbook’ we glance 
back at the last Stamp Returns used by its 
compiler; and the result is a discovery as curious 
of its kind as any that a journalist can wish to 
make. In stating the case as it presents itself 
to our eyes, we disclaim personal motive. The 
‘Handbook’ does us no wrong. More than 
once it describes us as “the leading literary 
journal.” True, it once or twice begs us to lot 
the Critic share our throne,—a companion- 
ship which we absolutely reject. But it does 
not dispute our place or question our power. 
It is from no feeling of revenge, therefore, that 
we expose its misrepresentations; but in defer- 
ence to truth, in contempt of trickery, and in 
justice to those of our literary contemporarics 
whose interests are probably sacrificed wherever 
the influence of the ‘ Handbook’ is felt. 

We learn from Mr. Lowe that Mr. William 
Edward Cox is a manufacturer of journals; many 
of his offspring have gone the way of all false 
pretenders ; but some four or five are still 
struggling for life, like sickly children in a 





March wind. These journals are known—ne, 
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not known exactly, but they are advertised— 
as the Critic, the Clerical Journal, the Journal 
of Auctions, the Law Times, and the County 
Courts Chronicle. Now, “putting this and 
that together,” the reader will at once suspect 
that a ‘Handbook for Advertisers’ which no 
author has owned and no printer acknowledged, 
and in which, as he has seen, not only unfair 
preference, but positive false statement and 
deceptive classification of these journals—and of 
no others—have been resorted to, must come 
from the same manufactory as the journals 
themselves. This is a very grave suspicion, we 
are aware :—it is not our fault if the reader finds 
himself bound to entertain it. When he has 
travelled with us to the end, it will not be our 
fault if he be tempted to reject suspicion for a 
still sterner word. 

Every advertiser is aware that two points are 
to be considered in relation to a journal,—first 
its Character, next its Circulation. On both 
tirese — there are a few facts to state—a 
few words to say—in regard to Mr. Cox’s 
journals. The maker of the ‘ Handbook ’ knows 
the value which advertisers attach to “ the 
leading journals of the various classes of 
readers;”” and he gives (pp. 40-41) what he 
calls a list of such journals. In this list—con- 








taining no more than nineteen names—we find 
Sour of the five journals belonging to Mr. Cox. | 
What a happy and a prosperous manufacturer | 
of papers! 
less than four! An ordinary man would rather 

pride himself on such an effort as the successful 

establishment of one. But Mr. Cox is not an 

ordinary man, if we may credit the manufac- 

turer of the ‘Handbook.’ The ‘Handbook’ 

answers for Mr. Cox, but, as we shall presently 

show, Mr. Cox will find it rather troublesome to 

answer for the ‘ Handbook.’ 

In compiling this list of the “ leading journals 
of the various classes” the writer does not go 
the length of excluding the ‘Athenzum’; but he 
does exclude from it the ‘ Examiner,’ the ‘ Spec- 
tator,’ the ‘ Leader,’ the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ and 
“ Notes and Queries.’ With one stroke of his 
pen he annihilates all our literary contempo- 
raries! The Critic is joined with the ‘Atheneum’ 
as “the leading journals of literature and art;”’ 
while those of our rivals whose honourable emu- 
lation we respect and reciprocate are rebuked 
and denied even so much as a name. 

Why this holocaust? The ‘ Examiner,’ bright 
with wit and genial pleasantry—the ‘ Spectator,’ 
calm, strong, and lucid in its strength—the 
* Leader,’ young, various, bold, and able— 
‘ Notes and Queries,’ learned, chatty, useful— 
the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ old in years and re- 
newed in vigour—why are all these journals, 
some of them with a fame co-extensive with our 
empire and an influence which the loftiest repu- 
tations are proud to own, placed in a ‘ Hand- 
book’ pretending to be popular and addressing 
itself to men of business, below an obscure 
paper like the Critic, and denied a place in 
the same categories with the Law Times, the 
Journal of Auctions, and the Clerical Journal ? 

Mr. Cox— or at least the compiler of the 
‘ Handbook *— answers, Circulation. No man 
in his senses would assert that the Character of 
the Critic, the Law Times, or the Journal of Auc- 
tions, was comparable to that of the ‘ Examiner,’ 
the ‘Leader,’ or the ‘ Spectator.’ The reputation 
of our literary contemporaries is too solid to be 
denied or doubted. We are driven then to the 
question of Circulation ; and on this point the 
‘ Handbook’ answers very triumphantly for Mr. 
Cox. But let us look at these imposing figures. 
We have seen the ‘ Handbook’ play one strange 
trick in classification. Perhaps we may catch 
the Harlequin’s wand elsewhere than among the 

bi-monthlies and weeklies. 


What, four leading journals—no | 








We turn to the general list and note the pre- 


tended circulation of Mr. Cox’s journals. The 
figures appear as follows :— 

Critic 5,194 (bi-monthly) 
3,206 (weekly) 

Journal of Auctions......... 2,250 (bi-monthly) 

County Courts Chronicle... 910 (monthly) 

Clerical Journal ............ 2,150 (bi-monthly) 

On a former occasion [see Athen. No. 1382] 
we dealt with the mystery of the figures stand- 
ing against the name of the Critic in this enu- 
meration; and we do not care to return to the 
subject. We understand the trick by which a 
circulation of 5,000 copies is made to appear on 
paper. Mr. Cox's journals are like the armies 
of the Czar. They took magnificent in returns : 
—they are exceedingly difficult to find in the 
field. We are content with having proved, by 
the returns of the principal houses engaged in 
the distribution of literary journals, that the 
regular and legitimate sale of the Critic by the 
trade is next to nothing. 

We proceed, therefore, to the next paper on 
the list—the Law Times. The story of this 
journal—as told in ‘Fraser’s Magazine’ (No- 
vember, 1852)—is odd enough; but we are 
now dealing with the question of the relative 
advantages offered by these Cox-journals to the 
advertisers as against those of our contem- 
poraries—not with their histories. One point 
at a time. A very foolish and improbable 
story is told in the ‘ Handbook’ in these words.— 

“ The writer some time since wanted to sell a harp. 
He advertised it three times in the Zimes, and got 
two answers only; twice in the Daily News, and 
got three applications ; and once in one of the legal 
papers, and received fourteen applications, and sold 
it within a week. A friend of his did the same with 
a picture of some value, and with very nearly the 
same results. There was no mistake as to the source 
of the applications, for the advertisements were in- 
serted in the three journals at distant intervals, 
and not until one had failed was another tried.” 

A note to this story informs the reader that 
the legal journal referred to was the Law Times. 
Thus it is insinuated that your only medium for 
advertisements of harps and pictures is Mr. 
Cox’s Law Times. Such is their influence— 
such their power—that when the ‘ Times’ fails 
signally and the ‘ Daily News’ labours in vain, 
Mr. Cox’s journals win at acanter. The Law 
Times is first:—the ‘Times’ nowhere. The 
tale provokes scrutiny. Journals with such a 
power ought to have an immense popularity. 
Besides making the fortune of their owner, they 
ought to bear—like the ‘Times’ and the ‘Athe- 
nzeum’-—no small share of the public burthens. 
We look with interest, therefore, to the Stamp 
Returns :—and we are startled and amused by 
the audacity of the mystification there exposed 
to view. Like Mrs. Malaprop’s Cerberus, it 
turns out that the Law Times is “three gen- 
tlemen rolled into one.” 

We must explain. In the ‘Handbook for 
Advertisers’ we have lists of these three jour- 
nals, with their several circulations, profess- 
edly copied from the Stamp-office Returns :— 

DT IBS « 6 cicccectegceccsce 3,206 (weekly). 

Journal of Auctions ......... 2,250 (bi-monthly). 

County Courts Chronicle... 910 (monthly). 

Here are three journals professing to con- 
sume 6,366 stamps, and claiming to have a 
stamped circulation to that extent. What says 
the Stamp-office Returns? That this state- 
ment is absolutely untrue. No stamps are 
issued to any Journal of Auctions. No stamps 
are issued to any County Courts Chronicle. 
These, journals are not known at the Stamp 
Office! Do they exist at all? Yes: assuredly. 
We send for copies,—and find that they are all 
printed on the stamps of the Law Times. The 


three journals bear one and the same stamp :— 


| The total number of stamps ‘issued to this Law 


Times in 1853 was 166,700, or nearly 3,206 
for each of its weekly impressions—as claimed 
for it by the ‘ Handbook.’ But this consumes 
the whole—leaves none for the Journal of Auc- 
tions and the County Courts Chronicle. If the 
Journal of Auctions really circulates 2,250, and 
the County Courts Chronicle 910, a child can tell 
how many are left for the Law Times. Some 
part of the circulation given to these journals 
must be fictitious,—and the statements of the 
‘ Handbook’ must be false. 

Have not all who advertise—in fact, the 
whole public—a right to demand from Mr, 
Effingham Wilson — the publisher of this 
‘ Handbook,’ and the only person whose name 
appears in connexion with it—an explanation of 
these extraordinary misrepresentations? Here 
is something beyond puffery and bad taste. The 
question raised is one of literary honour and 
business integrity. Every man misled by 
such statements into advertising in any of 
the Cox-journals has a grievance against this 
‘ Handbook’ which a jury would most likely 
recognize and redress. That a publisher so 
respectable as Mr. Effingham Wilson should 
lend the credit of his name to such a book, is 
a fact only to be understood so long as it can 
be supposed that he is ignorant of its contents. 

Does the reader still suspect that the ano- 
nymously written) and anonymously printed 
‘ Handbook’ comes from the same press as the 
Critic, the Law Times, and their fellows? 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Sunbeams in the Cottage ; or, What Women may 
do. By Margaret Maria Brewster. (Edinburgh, 
Constable & Co.)—An excellent little book is 
‘Sunbeams in the Cottage,’ full of sound sense and 
good feeling. It is calculated to be very useful, 
not only to the class for whom it is intended— 
being, as the authoress tells us, ‘‘a narrativé 
chiefly addressed to the working classes”—but it 
is also a pleasant guide to those who visit the cot- 
tages of the lower classes, as to the best method 
of conducting themselves,—instruction which the 
ladies who ‘do the poor people” greatly need. 
This little book is somewhat on the model of Han- 
nah More’s ‘ Repository Tracts,’ which did so 
much good in their day, and are the best things 
she ever wrote. The ‘Sunbeams’ are addressed 
to the cottages of a Scotch village, and the 
authoress contrives to excite an interest in all the 
characters to whom she introduces us. The cook- 
ing receipts read as if they would be very savoury 
dishes, and easy to realize, which is the chief 
matter. 

Sunshine and Gloom: a Tale of Modern Life, 
founded on Fact. By William Gould. (Dublin, 
Hodges & Smith.)—In ‘ Sunshine and Gloom’ we 
have an extremely dull story, full of fine writing 
and very bad grammar. Take the following speci- 
mens:—‘‘ One evening Sophia was sitting in their 
well-furnished parlour surrounded by the offspring 
of her love ; four smiling olive-branches wnconscious 
of care (!], under their mother’s superintendence, 
sat engaged in different pursuits,—one wrought 
fancy needle-work, two others were drawing, one 
reading—and thus, ever and anon correcting the 
mistakes of her progeny, sat Sophia. But where 
was the husband who in paternal pride should have 
looked with fondness on the rising generation of 
his household, and smilingly encouraged the fair 
partner of his existence ?”—“‘ ‘ You must go to bed, 
dears; papa and me wish to be alone,’ said Sophia, 
addressing her offspring.”—‘‘ Sophia sat alone in 
the same room of which we have last spoken, 
by her appearance she had been weeping. As sh 
sat a polite knock sounded on the hall-door, and in 
a minute the friend of recent years was welcomed,’ 
&c.—One more example and we have done. One 
of the characters, disclosing a murder at which 
she had “‘assisted,” says: “Presently I saw the 
unfeminine monster upset a powder into his glass; 
then I knew his fate was sealed!”—The book is 
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England and Rome ; or, the History of the Reli- 
gious Connexion between England and the Holy See. 
By the Rev. W: Waterworth, S.J. (Burns & 
Lambert.)—Many books are written to expose the 
errors of Rome. Here is one on the other side. 
Mr. Waterworth has gathered together ‘‘ whatever 
has been written by the leading men of former 
ages relative to the See and power of the blessed 
Peter, the dignity of the Pontiffs of Rome, and 
the position which the Church in this country has 
held in relation to Rome, from the earliest period 
of its conversion down to the 30th of March of the 

ear 1534,” and building upon this foundation, 
e earnestly appeals to Englishmen to leave 
“Henry’s religion” and submit to the ‘‘ mistress 
of Christianity.” The book and the whole course 
of the author’s reasoning are curious. Persons 
accustomed, to modern habits of thought can 
scarcely believe it possible that statements so 
utterly at variance with ordinary modes of argu- 
ment can be -put forth by a man of learning in 
entire good faith and simplicity. Take one 
example. The writers upon whom this author 
builds, say that St. Peter went to Rome to combat 
Simon Magus, who in evidence of the truth of his 
doctrines, promised to fly up to Heaven before all 
the people. On a set day, Simon ascended the 
Capitol, and, throwing himself from the rock, 
spread forth the wings he had fabricated, and 
began to rise in the air. Peter standing in the 
midst, invoked the Saviour to show openly that 
the arts of the enemy of Christianity were vain. 
Hardly were the words uttered when the poor 
wretch fell to the earth a victim to his temerity. 
Neander considers this narrative to be a ro- 
mantic legend, and Simon to be a myth. Mr. 
Waterworth contends for the contrary. His 
arguments are:—first, that the authors of the 
primitive church wrote absolutely about the per- 
sonality and deeds of the impostor; and secondly, 
that even apologists speak as plainly about 
him as about any other well-known individual. 
Here we see exemplified the difference between 
the two schools of thought. Mr. Waterworth says 
“Tt is written, and therefore it is to be believed” : 
Neander, “It is contrary to experience and com- 
mon sense, and therefore it is to be rejected.” 

Diprose’s Funny Book, with Illustrations. (Hard- 
wicke. )—It is the misfortune of this collection to 
contain good jokes that are old, and new jokes that 
are bad. The chief folly of the collector, however, 
was in imagining that stupid paragraphs are 
“funny” simply because they are coarse and 
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The Young Poet’s Assistant : a few Hints on the 
Composition of Poetry. By an Old Reviewer. 
(Saunders & Otley.)—No one can doubt that the 
young poet needs assistance; but we should no 
more expect him to receive it from ‘‘an Old Re- 
viewer” than we should have supposed a man 
ruined by a Chancery suit would have applied to 
an attorney for alms. The first duty of a young 
poet is to convince himself that he is a poet,—the 
second, to convince that incredulous creature, 
the world, of the same fact. Both these are dif- 
ficult tasks, especially to real genius; and sham 
genius soon believes tat he is a poet, and believes 
that the world will easily allow it: in both, sham 
genius is too often mistaken. The world is ready 
to hail not 1aerely the new poet with gladness, but 
the new rhymer-and the new verse-maker. There 
is a steady demand for new verse as well as for 
old verse, anc. men go on writing to supply this 
demand, ecooily and pertinaciously, whether we 
are at war or peace, rich or poor, famished or 
plague-stricken, as unceasingly as the field birds 
sing. Wordsworth enumerates, as necessary for 
the true Poet, observation and description, sen- 
sibility, reflection, imagination and fancy, inven- 
tio and judgment. These faculties must be 

ly developed and well balanced; without this 

, the faculties that should be in a poet in 

& comparatively republican equality sink into a 
fantastic tyranny, ruled over by a despotic and 


extravagancies of Calderon transcended. For 
whole generations in the archives of national 
poetry one faculty is sometimes found to prevail 
predominant. Fancy pervades the false sentiment 
of the school (foolishly called metaphysical) begin- 
ning with Donne and ending with Cowley, and 
cold reason ruled from Dryden to Cowper. Pope 
and his followers wrote like citizens, and saw 
nature only as a background to town life,—just 
as the trees of a park blend sometimes with the 
square lines of roofs and chimneys. Shakspeare’s 
age was dramatic,—the Middle Ages, with their 
ballads, lyrical, —Pope’s, didactic, philosophical and 
satirical,—our own, inventive and full of sensibility. 
The more musical a nation is, the more lyrical : 
the Shakspeare age, when every gentleman could 
sing his part, is rich in songs ;—the Pope age, when 
men listened to hired fiddlers in taverns, produced 
scarcely a single lyric. The present age is a com- 
posite age :—we have a Medizval school, a senti- 
mental school, a simple Homeric school, a strained 
and convulsive school. Byron has now few vota- 
ries, Tennyson many; a man may be simple, but he 
must be quaint,—and the more Elizabethanism he 
uses the better. Saxon and not Latin is the vogue: 
say glebe when you mean field, and wold when 
you mean hill, and there is hope for your success. 
There is no fear of the present little book making 
more poets : it is equally powerless for good or ill. 
It is sensible and judicious ; but a page of Milton 
would do more to cultivate a poetical mind than 
studying our friend a “ Reviewer” till one’s hair 
drops off. 

Sketches and Scraps. By Y.S. (Leicester, 
Spencer.)—The author dedicates these ‘ Sketches 
and Scraps’ to his “most lenient critic.” We 
think they had better be left to the same merciful 
care. Y.5. tries to ridicule half the world; hoping, 
possibly, that the world will commission its dele- 
gates to satirize him in turn. 

Rambles among the Channel Islands. By a 
Naturalist. (Printed for the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.)—A book without 
its author’s name is like the knight ina mask, who 
excited unusual applause by his victories, and suf- 
fered no disgrace from his defeats. What was an 
interesting mystery in the one case became a safe 
concealment in the other. Especially, we scarcely 
like to touch anonymous handbooks. There is only 
one sort of primd facie evidence which their 
writers can give that they have not been carelessly 
and avariciously compiled; and this they withhold 
when their title-pages do not even bear an initial. 
In the present instance, a respectable Society 
sanctions the volume, which assumes to be more 
than a guide, but in reality is only a readable 
miscellany for tourists who visit the Channel 
Islands. It contains some pleasant gossip, and 
will assist the stranger in seeing and estimating 
the beauties, curiosities, and antiquities of Guern- 
sey and Jersey. There is much glorification of 
some local savans ; but we suppose the compiler 
allotted to them what was not meant for mankind. 
His account of the island flowers and fruit is worth 
perusal. 

Our list of reprints and new editions contains, 
among other works to be duly noticed—an Ame- 
rican edition (Triibner & Co.) of a work already 
reviewed in our columns—Captain Canot; or, 
Twenty Years of an African Slaver, by Brantz 
Mayer—whose name somehow disappears from the 
English versions of the romance,—Prof. M‘Coy’s 
Contributions to British Paleontology, reprinted 
from ‘The Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History,’—a nicely printed and illustrated edition 
of Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield from the pencil 
of Mr. Absolon and the press of Messrs. Grant & 
Griffith,—-copies of the “ eighteen-penny edition” 
of Guy Mannering and The Antiquary,—The Falcon 
Family in Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s ‘ Select 
Library of Fiction,”—Cooper’s Oak Openings and 
Deerslayer from the press of Messrs. Routledge,— 
a collection of Mr. Hannay’s sea stories and 





isolated power :—mere observation, and we have a 
tame imitator of Wordsworth himself ;—merefancy, 
and we have a tinselled follower of Moore ;—mere 
judgment, and we have a dull rival of the polished 
Wit of Pope ;—mere invention, and we have the 





iketches, under the quaint and attractive title 
Sand and Shells,—Gas Poisons and their Remedy, 
from the ‘Mining Journal,’— Partnership with 
Limited Liability, from the ‘Westminster Review,’ 
—Houses with their Fronts off, by Hain Friswell, 
which work we remember in some magazine, but 





forget the name; and as the author does not take: 
us so far into his confidence as to intimate the fact 
of his book being a reprint, we must leave it in 
doubt.—Of books numbered with their honours we- 
have on our table, in second editions, Dr. Pereira’s 
Lectures on Polarized Light, together with a Lecture 
on the Microscope, and a great mass of annotation. 
and correction from materials left by the author, 
the whole edited by the Rev. Baden Powell,— 
Literary Fables, from the Spanish of Yriarte, by 
Robert Rockliff,—in a third edition, Mr. Edwin 
Lee’s Watering Places of England, considered with 
Reference to their Medical Topography,—and, in 
fourth editions, Popish Practices at St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, by Charles Westerton,—and Messrs.. 
Dinneford & Co.’s Family Medicine Directory.— 
We have also on our table a new edition, the 
seventh, of Mr. Prescott’s History of the Conquest 
of Peru, revised by the author for Mr. Bentley's. 
press,—and a reprint from the press of Mr. Rout- 
ledge of the same author’s History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella.—To these we may add, in conclusion, 
Whittlings from the West, a series of sketches which 
originally appeared in a Scotch magazine,—and 
Mr. George Ross’s address on Self- Development, 
reprinted from the ‘ Medical Circular.’ 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Alfraja, a Hevwenien and Lapland Tale, from the German, 108, 6d. 
Alone, fe. Svo. 28. bds. 


Alston’s (Rev. P. W. W.) Sermons, 8vo. 14s. el. 

Archbold’s New Practice of County Courts, Supplement 38. 
Susestegragne of a Working Man, by Somerville, cheap ed. 1s. 6d. 
Bainbrigge’s (W. H.) Early Education. new edit. fc. 8vo. 18, 6d, bds. 
Baldwin's (J. G.) Party Leade c 

Bell's English Poets, * Edmund 

Bell’s (J.) 


cr. 8vo. 53, 6d. 
aller,’ fe. 8vo. 28, 6d. cl. 
Free-Hand Outline, Part 2, oblong, 48. swd. 
Blackwood’s Comic Zadkiel, edited by Friswell, 12mo. 18. swd. 
Breen’s (J.) Planetary Worlds, illustrated, 12mo, 5a. cl. 
Bridges’s (Rev. C.) Expositions of Psalm cxix. 2lst edit. 12mo, 7s, 
British Statesman, fc. 8vo. 2s. bds. 
Brown’s (Rev. A. M.) Evenings with the Prophets, post 8vo. 8a. cl. 
hambers’s (W.) Things as they are in America, post Syo. 6s, cl. 
hess, a Poem, in Four Parts, fe, 8vo, 28. swd. 
hildren’s Hymn-Book, 3mo. 9d. cl. 
arkson’s (Rev. W.) Scenes of the Bible, 18mo. 2. 6d. cl. 
Corver’s Little Plays, * Puss in Boots,’ 
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. 18, Sw 

Cowper's (B. H.) Scripture Gazetteer, fc. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Crabb’s (G., A.M.) Ky Synonyms, 10th edit. 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Cumming (Rev. Dr.), The Daily Life, fe. 8vo. 68. cl. 
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CORRECTION OF THE COMPASS IN IRON SHIPS. 

I have read with great interest the reports of 
the discussion on the correction of the compass in 
iron ships at the late meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation,—and I regret much that it was out of my 
power to be present and to take part in the dis- 
cussion. Perhaps I may be allowed to remedy this 
omission by the insertion of some remarks in the 
columns of the Atheneum. I am the more anxious 





to do this, because the circumstance that a distin- 
guished philosopher, of indisputable competency 
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and impartial character, has now fairly considered 
the question, places it in a position totally different 
from any which it has occupied before. I have 
deep satisfaction in remarking that the great prin- 
ciples upon which I founded the method of correct- 
ing the compass are entirely recognized by Dr. 
Scoresby, and even that some minor modifications 
of those principles (which, as will appear in the 
remarks below, I had anticipated as probable,) 
have now been established by Dr. Scoresby’s beau- 
tiful experiments. In the estimation of the actual 
extent and rapidity of the changes produced by 
these modifications, I may perhaps differ in some 
measure from Dr. Scoresby ; and I may be disposed 
to recommend a practical course slightly different 
from that which he would propose. Still I am 
happy to find that upon the fundamental points of 
the theory we are in complete accordance. 

I. It may perhaps be advantageous to give a 
few steps of the history of this subject. The law 
that the greater part of the disturbance of the 
compass, produced by an iron ship, depends upon 
its polar and not upon its induced magnetism (in 
the ordinary sense of the word induced), was esta- 
blished by me in a paper printed in the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions’ for 1839. The experiments 
themselves had been made in 1838. In page 212 
I observe—‘‘ The most remarkable result, in a 
scientific view, from the experiments detailed 
above, is the great intensity of the permanent 
magnetism of the malleable iron of which the ship 
is composed. It appears, however, that almost 
every plate of rolled iron is intensely magnetic.” 
(It is to be noted that I used the term permanent 
magnetism as equivalent to polar magnetism.) I 
then allude to experiments on the magnetism of 
plates of wrought iron; and these experiments 
were the last with which I had any acquaintance 
until I saw some of Dr. Scoresby’s beautiful illus- 
trations of the change of magnetism of iron plates. 
In page 213 I remark, ‘‘ It seems sufficiently pro- 
bable that the independent [polar] magnetism of 
the ship will change with time. This considera- 
tion enforces strongly the necessity of periodical 
examination as suggested above.” This is all that 
was printed by me in reference to the change of 
the polar magnetism of ships and their occasional 
examination; but it is not the only instance in 
which I endeavoured to bring them before the 
notice of the proper authorities. In 1839, July 
20, I submitted a memorial to the Board of Ad- 
miralty on the advantage of a supervision, by the 
Government, of the correction of the compass in 
iron ships; in which occur the following remarks : 
—‘‘There is no reason for presuming that the 
magnetic state of the ship (especially in the case of 
steam-ships) will remain invariable for many years; 
and there is reason for supposing that it will vary.” 
—‘ Experiments of various kinds and in various 
localities should be made on the same ship, for 
ascertaining whether there is sensible change in 
different parts of the earth.” And with regard to 
the magnets:—‘‘The important results, lately 
arrived at by Mr. Scoresby, and wholly unknown 
to the persons commercially engaged in the fabri- 
cation of magnets, show that attention to those 
points on which the permanency of the magnetism 
depends, cannot be expected from common trades- 
men.” The Admiralty (I believe in accordance 
with precedent and with the rules of the depart- 
ment) declined to undertake the supervision for 
commercial ships; and, as no other iron ships then 
existed, this decision amounted practically to a re- 
fusal to enter on the matter. Had the subject 
been then taken up by the Government, it might 
perhaps have been advanced several years. I did 
myself endeavour to collect information, and I 
took notes of the position in which one ship was 
built; but the occupations of a laborious office 
compelled me to desist. I may mention, that in 
almost every instance reported to me, in which the 
correction failed after a time, I had reason to think 
that the failure arose from change, not in the ship 
but in the correcting magnets; and this considera- 
tion, combined with the feeling of want of leisure, 
prevented the extension of my inquiries. 

Il. I am deeply struck with the beauty and the 

importance of Dr. Scoresby’s experiments; and if 


magnetism of iron plates and the possibility of 
change in the magnetism, were first strongly in- 
sisted on by myself, I trust it will not be under- 
stood that I mean to say that those experiments 
are unessential to our present knowledge of 
the subject. Still, as the first who examined 
into and speculated upon this subject, I claim the 
right of criticizing the name which Dr. Scoresby 
has proposed ; and I express my opinion that 
“retentive” (‘‘retained” would be better in 
grammatical sense) does not exactly represent the 
characteristics of the magnetism of wrought-iron 
plates. The latter appears to me to differ very 
little from the magnetism of hard steel bars. A 
steel bar is magnetized by induction (as is an iron 
plate)—a steel bar may have its magnetism wea- 
kened or reversed: if immersed in the sea-water, it 
would probably lose its magnetism sooner than an 
iron ship would. But as in practice the magnetism 
of an iron ship is slightly more liable to change 
than that of a steel magnet very carefully pre- 
served, it may be desirable that a name expressive 
of that idea should be given to it. I would pro- 
pose to call it, the ‘‘sub-permanent polar magnet- 
ism of wrought-iron.” 

III. I think it likely that the striking character 
of Dr. Scoresby's experiments produces an impres- 
sion of the extent of their applicability to iron 
ships far greater than is warranted by careful con- 
sideration. We may speak poetically of the shocks 
which a ship receives from the waves; but in 
reality the plates of iron of which a ship is com- 
posed sustain no such shocks. The direct effect of 
the most violent sea upon them is this: that in the 
course of two or three seconds of time the plate is 
plunged five or six feet deeper in the water, and 
sustains the corresponding hydrostatic pressure. 
This is very different, indeed, from the raps or 
slaps in Dr. Scoresby’s experiments, in which it is 
essential that the blow be of the nature of impact, 
occupying a very small fraction of a second of 
time. Probably the strain of extension to which 
the plates are subjected may produce a greater 
effect: on this, however, experiments are wanting. 
But even here the change in the state of extension 
is not sudden, but gradual. The tremor produced 
by steam-power is more likely to affect the plates 
in some parts of the ship. It is evident that there 
are causes in action tending to produce effects like 
those exhibited in Dr. Scoresby’s experiments,— 
and it is equally evident that the action of those 
causes must be exceedingly slow. On one point, 
however, I trust that a consideration of Dr. 
Scoresby’s experiments will disabuse many persons 
who have not been well acquainted with the nature 
of induction and sub-permanent magnetism. The 
change to be expected in a ship’s sub-permanent 
magnetism in sailing from England to the Cape of 
Good Hope does not essentially depend on her 
passing into another magnetic hemisphere. It does 
depend mainly on this circumstance: that, sup- 
posing her to have been built with her head to the 
north, or in the line of boreal magnetism, she is 
then turned with her head to the south, or in the 
line of austral magnetism, and is so kept, exposed 
to slight tremors, for one or more months. If she 
had been moored off the coast of Portugal for the 
same time, in the same position, and exposed to 
the same tremors, I apprehend that her magnetism 
would have undergone nearly the same change (as 
regards horizontal deviation of the compass) as in 
the voyage to the Cape of Good Hope. 

IV. I think the selection of the loss of the 
Tayleur as the text for the principal discussion on 
iron ships, with all its attendant horrors (having 
no application whatever to the matter under dis- 
cussion), was unfortunate. When the feelings are 
excited, the judgment of the speaker, as well as of 
the hearers, is very liable to be perverted. The 
question at issue is the very abstract one :—Is it 
likely that in two days the magnetism of a ship 
could be so much changed that the compass would 
be disturbed through an angle of two points? I 
unhesitatingly answer :—It is not likely ; and, 
speaking with our present knowledge on the sub- 
ject, it isnot possible. I have already stated, that 
I conceive the causes pointed out by Dr. Scoresby 





i bring to notice the circumstance that the polar 


to be wholly inadequate to produce such a rapid 
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stance of such a change ; and I do not believe 


that an instance can be produced of a rapid change 
of one-fourth or one-tenth part of this amount. I 
believe that information on these matters is not 
wanting :—a single firm in Liverpool have “ cor. 
rected” the compasses in several hundred iron 
ships, and they cannot fail to have received noti- 
fication of any such changes as those mentioned 
above. 

Before dismissing this subject, I will advert to 
two sources of error, not essential to my method 
of correcting the compass, but to which it may be 
liable if due care is not exercised. The first is, 
that captains are hardly aware that a very trifling 
disturbance in the position of the compass (for 
instance, a change of a quarter of an inch in the 
height), may very greatly disturb the neutralizing 
influence of the magnets. The second is, that the 
artists who correct the compasses are too much 
inclined to place the correcting magnets in the 
position called “‘end-on.” In this position, the 
magnet exerts greater deflective power, but it also 
introduces a force perpendicular to the ship’s deck; 
and this force, when the ship heels, produces an 
uncorrected horizontal disturbance. While the 
building in iron was principally confined to paddle 
steam-ships, this was not important; but now, 
when so many screw steam-ships and sailing ships 
are built of iron, this arrangement ought never to 
be used. I know not whether the compasses of the 
Tayleur could have been affected by either of these 
causes. 

V. The question, however, which immediately 
presses is, What (under all circumstances) is it best 
to do now? In answer, I assert in the first place, 
and I am supported in this by Dr. Scoresby’s ex- 
periments, that the source of local disturbance and 
its laws are perfectly well known; that the disturb- 
ance can be neutralized by well-known means to 
the greatest exactness; and that this neutralization 
is perfect during change of time and change of 
place, until the ship herself undergoes an organic 
change. In the next place, I protest strongly 
against the system, now in use (I believe) in the 
Royal Navy, of using a table of errors, and thus” 
constantly making numerical corrections instead 
of once making a mechanical correction. (1.) It 
is baffling to the mariner. (2.) It is liable to ex- 
actly the same errors, in the event of a change in 
the ship’s sub-permanent magnetism, as the system 
of relying on the mechanical correction. (3.) It 
is liable to errors peculiar to itself, which would 
be entirely avoided by the use of mechanical cor- 
rection. In illustration of the last remark, I will 
refer to the table in page 104 of the late Capt. 
Johnson’s book on the ‘ Deviations of the Com- 
pass,’ second edition, a work in many respects 
highly valuable. Capt. Johnson has given the ob- 
served deviations of the compass on board three 
iron steam-vessels in different parts of the world, 
and I select the last (the Trident) because its de- 
viations were the largest. The deviations in the 
Thames ranged from 22° 15’ E. to 21° 12’ W. 
The deviations of the same compass at Malta 
ranged from 15° 29’ E. to 14°21’ W. Now the 
proportion of the terrestrial horizontal magnetic 
forces in the Thames and at Malta is as 52 to 75 
very nearly. Therefore, if the ship’s sub-perma- 
nent magnetism remained unaltered, the tangents 
of the angles of deviation in the Thames and at 
Malta would have been in the proportion of 75 to 
52. On computing the Malta deviations from 
those in the Thames by this proportion, we obtain 
15° 50’ and 15° 3; agreeing with those observed 
more nearly than observations can be made with a 
ship's compass. The whole of the deviations, re- 
corded by Capt. Johnson for the Bloodhound, the 
Jackal and the Trident, at Lisbon, Constantinople, 
the Pirzeus, and Malta, can be computed in the 
same way from those in England, and the results 
are equally accordant. (The terrestrial horizontal 
forces on the same scale of proportion are, Lisbon 
60, Constantinople 77, Pireus 76.) It follows 
from this that the ship’s sub-permanent magnetism 
in each case was unaltered, and its effect would 
have been exactly compensated at every locality 
by a permanent magnet. And thus the captain of 

the Trident, using Capt. Johnson's table, would 





change. And I aver that there is no known in- 


have had errors of nearly seven degrees; whereas, if 
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he had used my correcting magnets, he would have 
had no perceptible error in the whole voyage. I 
pointed out this result to Capt. Johnson : I know 
not with what effect. (4.) In extreme cases it 
cannot be used at all: thus, in the Greenland seas 
the compasses would sometimes turn round with 
the ship: whereas there are in the Greenland seas 
several iron ships with my correcting-magnets, 
effecting their purpose (I am informed) success- 
fully. (5.) In cases not so extreme, the incon- 
venience is intolerable ; thus, in one instance which 
came under my own eyes, the compass changed 
100 degrees with a very small motion of the ship ; 
and the directive intensity in one position was 
only th of what it was in another position ; these 
inconveniences are entirely remedied by my cor- 
recting-magnets. 

On considering the whole matter, I am led to 
give the following as my opinion :—For voyages 
of moderate duration, as, for instance, not further 
than to the Mediterranean or to the nprthern 
parts of North America, I do not think that 
any improvement can be made in the existing 
system, except in details, to which I have alluded. 
The ‘‘end-on” position of the magnets ought to 
be forbidden; and some attention ought to be given 
to the ship’s sub-permanent magnetism in the 
direction perpendicular to the deck. For voyages 
of greater duration, as to the Plata, the Cape of 
Good Hope, &c., I think it desirable that means 
should be provided for enabling the captain to 
make the small changes which may be required 
in the correcting-magnets. I am confident that 
Ican point out a practical course by which this 
can be effected; and I am satisfied that, with the 
sanction of one liberal ship-owner, the aid of one 
intelligent captain, and the command of one ship 
fur a few days, I can arrange everything with 
good hope of complete success. 

It might, I think, be advantageous that some 
general supervision should be exercised by the 
Board of Trade over the correction of the com- 
passes in iron ships: and at no preceding time 
could reliance be more implicitly placed on the 
friendly intentions and judicious aid of that Board 
than at present. It might also be advantageous 
that the Marine Board of Liverpool should, as a 
‘body, interest themselves in the matter. What- 
ever course may seem best, I shall be happy to 
give any assistance in my power. 

VI. The remarks above are intended by me to 
apply only to iron-built ships, in which the sensible 
part of the disturbance of the compass is produced 
almost entirely by the ship's sub-permanent mag- 
netism. In wood-built ships, in which the induced 
magnetism is the principal disturbing power, the 
rules of correction are necessarily different. On 
these, at present, I have only to make the same 
general remark which I have made above; that 
l disapprove of the use of a table of errors, and 
that I prefer the use of mechanical corrections; 
the nature of which, as applicable to the neutrali- 
zation of induced magnetism, is perfectly under- 
stood. G. B. Airy, 


Roya! Observatory, Greenwich, Oct. 17. 





THE FATE OF FRANKLIN. 

THE popular imagination loves a wondrous tale. 
No matter how impossible the statement, if it be 
only brief, startling, and dramatic, it is pretty 
certain to have its success. Reason can only claim 
« hearing modestly. One day it is a Tartar at 
Bucharest who sets the hearts of men beating with 
high hope,—next day it is an Esquimaux in Pelly 
Bay who gives to Europe a story full of horrible 
Suggestions. Let us say at once that we have 
little more faith in the Esquimaux than we have 
in the Tartar. 

Dr. Rae returns suddenly to England, to an- 
nounce that he has found some relics of Franklin 
and his companions. As he tells the tale, it would 
appear that he fell in with some Esquimaux in 
Pelly Bay, who possessed many small relics of the 
exploring party of the Erebus and Terror—watches, 
silver spoons, telescopes, and other things; and the 
account they gave of how and where they found 
these relics was to the followjng effect :—In the 
spring of 1850, about forty ofthe ships’ companies 


were seen by some Esquimaux—not Dr. Rae’s infor- 
mants—on the ice near the north shore of King- Wil- 
liam’s Land. They were going south, and dragging 
a boat with them over the ice. They looked worn 
and emaciated; they signed to the natives that 
their ships had been crushed by the ice; that they 
were short of food, and were then in search of deer. 
The natives sold them a small seal, and they went 
their way—to be seen no more alive. Later on in 
the year, but before the breaking of the ice, the 
Esquimaux again came on their encampment :— 
but not a single soul was living. The story was, 
however, plainly pictured to their eyes. Thirty 
bodies were found ; some partly buried ; some in 
the tents where they had died; some under the 
boat which they had overturned to form a shelter. 
They had all perished of starvation :—and it was 
theught that some of the survivors had been driven 
in the extremity of hunger to the last act of mad- 
dened human beings. 

Such is the dismal story told to Dr. Rae by the 
Esquimaux, by way of accounting for their pos- 
session of the watches, plate, spoons, and other 
things. We ask any one acquainted with the 
Arctic regions and with the Esquimaux, whether 
this story looks like truth? To us it seems incre- 
dible. Sir John Franklin and his gallant com- 
rades may have perished. We cannot hope that 
they have not :—but the evidence furnished by 
Dr. Rae’s Esquimaux does not materially change 
our previous knowledge. All who know the 
Esquimaux know that they have no sense of truth, 
Like all savages, they lie without scruple :—so 
that any statement made by them, unless reason- 
able in itself and consistent with known facts, goes 
for little or nothing. 

We have carefully examined the articles brought 
home by Dr. Rae, which are at the Admiralty. 


They consist of about two dozen large silver spoons | ed a y Is 
| tributed among some thirty or forty individuals”: 


and forks, a gold chronometer—the cases of which 
are detached from the works, portions of a tele- 
scope, four knives, a Guelphic order belonging to 
Sir John Franklin, a small circular silver plate 
bearing that officer’s name, which probably served 
as the head of a walking-stick, one small gold 


watch-chain, and a fragment of a flannel vest with | 


Le Vescomte’s initials in the centre. 

These articles constitute evidence of a positive 
kind so faras they go. Their presence in England 
is a fact:—a fact which must be accounted for 
somehow. They were in the possession of Dr. 
Rae’s Esquimaux: so far is certain. That they 
were not given to these natives by their owners we 
may assume; and the circumstance that they were 
found in their hands by Dr. Rae implies that they 
were picked up when their owners were either 
absent or dead. 

What is more probable than that the Erebus 
and Terror, after being abandoned by the crews, 
were boarded by the Esquimaux and rifled of their 
treasures? It is exceedingly unlikely that a sec- 
tion of the exploring party—starting on a journey 
over ice of above a thousand miles—should have 
encumbered itself with so many useless articles. It 
is still less likely that so many officers, as the story 
of the Esquimaux would imply, would be found tra- 
velling in a party of ‘“‘about forty.” Least likely of 
all is it that so many relics as Dr. Rae found could 
have fallen into the hands of one band of Esqui- 
maux, at a place so far from the pretended scene 
of the catastrophe. Silver plate must have been 
plentiful as hummocks to admit of its being scat- 
tered so recklessly as such a circumstance would 
necessitate. These difficulties—and they are grave 
ones—present themselves to our mind. On the 
other hand, if the Esquimaux have rifled the ves- 
sels left in the ice, they have sufficient reason, not 
only to conceal the fact, but also to misrepresent 
the position of the Erebus and Terror, and the fate 
of their crews. That any of our gallant countrymen 
survive we dare not allow ourselves to hope, though 
it has not yet been made clear to us how English- 
men well supplied with clothing and ammunition 
should not be able to live where any other human 
beings can subsist. 

Dr. Rae’s discoveries certainly add much of 
interest to the dread story of this Exploring Ex- 
pedition. But we cannot accept them as the end 





of the mystery. The suggestion about the last 








despairing acts of the party seems to us absolutely 
unwarrantable on the evidence in court. 

Meanwhile, we rejoice to have it in our power 
to state that the Admiralty has determined that 
an Expedition shall be despatched, in the course 
of a few days—in all probability, during the next 
week,—for the double object of visiting the locality 
mentioned by the Esquimaux as the site of the 
last resting-place of our unfortunate countrymen 
and rescuing Collinson. We wish that we could 
add, that Dr. Rae was to command this Expe- 
dition ; but, unhappily, the state of his health is 
such as not to permit him to return to the Arctic 
regions. 

There are, however, so many enterprising young 
Arctic officers able and anxious to conduct an 
Expedition to the North American shores, that 
the Admiralty will be at no loss to select an 
efficient chief. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE new regulationa as to the exposure of the 
stamp on all periodicals passing through the Post- 
Office has given rise to much correspondence. In 
time, it may perhaps be modified so as to meet 
all wishes :—but, in the meanwhile, let us remind 
all readers that the new regulation is the law, and 
must be observed. For the present all papers put 
into the Post must have the stamp exposed on the 
outside, so as easily to catch the official’s eye.— 
In our own case, the Atheneum is folded before 
delivery, to prevent trouble either to the Post- 
Office or to the subscriber. 

The public, it seems, resolutely misunderstand — 
and literary journals resolutely mis-state — the 
nature of the Civil List. ‘Indignans’ writes to 
Notes and Queries, quoting the Times, to the effect, 
that England starves its men of genius, its most 
eminent servants, on ‘‘ twelve hundred a year dis- 


—and the editor of Notes and Queries prints this 


| nonsense and sends it round to the London and 


Provincial papers on a separate slip for quotation. 
We do not remember this assertion in the 7imes ; 
nor can we imagine that it could appear, unless by 
an oversight, in that journal. The propagation of 
the falsehood, however, makes it needful to re-state 
the truth. The twelve hundred a-year charged to 
this part of the Civil List is only a tithe of the 
sum with which England rewards her poets, 
scholars, travellers, astronomers, and other of her 
distinguished children. This special pension fund 
is probably not less than ten or twelve thousand a 
year. The pensions are given for life; and if the 
lives average ten years each, as we think they will, 
the total will be twelve thousand pounds a year. 
To this amount a new twelve hundred pounds is 
added every year. Readers may think the whole 
too little, when they find that charges nearly equal 


}in amount have been given for single, and not 


always reputable, services. That is another ques- 
tion—one, we think, which it would be well to 
discuss from correct premises. 

The death of the Right Hon. James Grattan, 
son of the celebrated orator Grattan, is announced. 
Some years ago, Mr. Grattan wrote a series of 
papers in the New Monthly Magazine :—but the 


| deceased was better known as a man of Parliament 


than a man of letters. 

Dr. J. L. Abdy, Fellow of Trinity Hall, has been 
appointed by the Council to be Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge. 

M. Eug?ne Briffault, who some years ago was 
an active contributor to the light and slight litera- 
ture of Paris, died the other day, He had fora 
considerable period been disabled from production, 
having fallen into a state of mental imbecility. 

That figure of the New Zealander standing on 
an arch of London Bridge sketching the ruins of 
St. Paul’s, has become quite a personage. He is 
thecoming man. If we look back on time, we see 
the Golden age,—if we look forward it is to the 
broken arehes of London Bridge. In the past we 
have Pan piping to his goats and Apollo driving 
through the clouds; in the future we have nothing 
but that dreadful New Zealander, note-book in 
hand, and his boat idly swinging in the silent river. 
It is not a pleasant prospect ; and we are glad to 
find one statesman at least who does not bow down 
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before the phantom. Lord John Russell, in a very 
clever speech at the Bedford Literary Institution, 
expressed his unbelief in the prophecy of the his- 
torian, and he stated some ideas of his own asa 
contribution towards a system of historical philoso- 
hy. His great point was, in opposition to a cele- 
Caret saying of the Roman poet, that luxury is 
not the primary cause of national decay. ‘‘ We in 
modern days,” said Lord John Russell, ‘carry 
luxury to a greater extent than ever it was carried 
before. Many enjoyments are within the reach of 
most of us, and we indulge in far greater luxuries 
than were possessed by the ancient world, yet we 
have no sign that men thereby become indolent ; 
on the contrary, we have seen that men having 
every means at command, when called upon to 
perform their duty to their country, have not 
shrunk from encountering the greatest hardship, 
though previously surrounded by and living in the 
midst of the most refined luxuries. We do not 

receive that the position of Her Majesty’s House- 
hold Brigade, where it may be readily imagined 
luxury prevails to a considerable extent, has at all 
unfitted those soldiers to contend against a power- 
ful enemy. It does not by any means follow 
that our soldiers are not able to overcome every 
obstacle opposed to courage and determination 
because they are not in the condition of that 
iron chief who kicked away the pillow of snow 
from under the head of his son, saying that it was 
too luxurious a bed for any chief to indulge in.” 
The case is strongly—not quite fairly—put. Our 
luxuries are not the luxuries of the Roman poet, nor 
is it possible in a Northern climate to indulge in the 
emasculating luxuries of the South. What follows 
is more to the purpose :—‘‘ But there are other 
causes which it behoves us to consider, which have 
occasioned the decline of nations. There have 
been despotic institutions, where men have been 
forbidden to investigate subjects of Science, or dis- 
cuss any improvement in Art—where they have 
been forbidden, under penalty of fire, from holding 
any religious opinion different from that of the 
State. Where that despotism has existed,—where 
that persecution has prevailed, the nation has 
withered under the influence. Where such prin- 
ciples prevail, the State will always be unstable.” 
—The immediate application of these wise words 
is only too obvious. 


The following note from Sir E. B. Lytton has 
been sent to us in confirmation of Messrs. Rout- 
ledge’s statement, that the reprint of the Bulwer 
Novels is not a failure, as asserted in the Publishers’ 
Circular.— 

“«Knebworth, October 2st, 1854. 

** Dear Sir,—I was as much surprised as yourself by the 
paragraph in the Publishers’ Circular. Certainly, there has 
never been, on either side, a suggestion to rescind our en- 
gagement, nor the least hesitation on your part as to the 
fulfilment of the contract you have hitherto carried out with 
equal liberality and honour. You say truly that the circu- 
lation of the popular edition of my works is equal to the 
expectations formed when we discussed the subject. And it 
affords me sincere pleasure to learn that you see no cause to 
apprehend that the ultimate results will leave you a loser by 
your spirited reli on the i of the reading public, 
and the steady and progressive demand for cheap literature 
which is so distinguishing an attribute of our age.—Yours 
truly, E, Butwer Lytroy.” 

“G, Routledge, Esq.” 


—The following letter has been sent to us on the 
same subject.—‘‘The Editor of the Publishers’ 
Circular presents his compliments to the Editor 
of the Atheneum, and, with reference to the recent 
report current in the bookselling trade that the 
cheap issues of Scott’s and Bulwer Lytton’s Novels 
would not be continued—which was referred to by 
him in the Circular of the 15th inst.—begs to say 
that he has received satisfactory evidence that 
there is no foundation for such report ; therefore in 
— to Messrs. Black of Edinburgh and to 

essrs. Routledge, he would express his regret 
that any additional currency should have been 
— to such report by allusion to it in the Pub- 
ishers’ Circular. In making this admission, the 
Editor conceives it due to himself and the pub- 
lishers of the journal to state emphatically that 
the paragraph referred to was written without the 
slightest animus against Messrs. Routledge (any 
more than against the Messrs. Black) ; it was both 
written and inserted simply as an item of literary 





tion, and in illustration of a fact long pressing itself 
upon both authors and publishers that the price of 
‘cheap’ books has been fixed upon too low a scale 
for adequate remuneration to either. There is no 
ground whatever for the use that has been made of 
the publishers’ names or for the construction forced 
upon the paragraph in question by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge.” 

«Publishers Circular Office, Oct. 26.” 

The National Gallery and the Vernon Collection 
at Marlborough House are again open to the 
public,—as is also the British Museum. An an- 
nouncement of ours, that in future the Museum at 
Marlborough House will be open to the public on 
Saturdays has been miscopied into most of our 
contemporaries. They have asserted asa fact that 
which we put forth as a hope :—namely, that the 
British Museum would soon find itself able to 
follow so good an example. Our contemporaries 
state positively that the British Museum is open 
on Saturdays :—a fallacy of which they may easily 
assure themselves. 

Science is lending aid to the War in many ways; | 
is suggesting improvements which may serve their | 
purpose even when the War shall be happily and | 
honourably closed. We hear from Manchester, | 
for example, that one of the most eminent engi- | 
neers in that town has proposed to Government to | 
build a steamer—for the War post—which shall | 
be guaranteed to run twenty-four miles an hour. 
Such a despatch-boat would diminish the distance 
from Sebastopol to Southampton one half :—an | 
immense saving in time, and an immense saving | 
of power. We see nothing impossible in such an 
offer. American steamers run down the great 
inland rivers at the rate of twenty-eight or thirty | 
miles an hour; and we cannot believe that every | 
element of speed has been exhausted on those 
floating palaces. 

The sale of the third part of the late Mr. Picker- | 
ing’s library is announced for next week. The 
sale will occupy ten days. | 

A Correspondent wishes to put on record the 
story of “an effort to comply with the arbitrary 
and not very clearly enunciated provisions” of the 
Post-Office Circular on the transmission of publi- 
cations not strictly newspapers, but still bearing 
the newspaper stamp, through the post. He says: 
—‘‘In the early part of last summer the Proceed- | 
ings of a local Irish Antiquarian body, issued every 
two months, was duly stamped by the Irish branch 
of the Inland Revenue Department as a newspaper. | 
On application to the Secretary of the Dublin 
General Post-Office, it was stated that there was 
no restriction as to weight, and that as to size it | 
was merely necessary that the publication in ques- | 
tion should be under two feet in length. The! 
Journal of the Kilkenny Archeological Society | 
was accordingly stamped and issued ; and of several | 
hundred copies, not one was detained in the Irish | 
or Scotch Post-Offices. In England, however, it | 
was different, and, of about fifty copies transmitted | 
through the English Post-Office, ten or twelve | 
were charged ‘unpaid letter postage,’ and grum- 
blingly released by the persons to whom they were 
addressed in some instances. In general, however, 
the publication so charged was refused, and came 
back to meas Secretary with ‘double unpaid letter 
postage’ indorsed, and a printed threat that if not 
released, the charge would be levied by summary 
process before a magistrate. I will not trouble 
you with a detail of my subsequent correspondence 
with the Post-Office authorities—suffice it to say 
that, after several supplementary explanations of 
the printed Instructions, which no one born could 
understand without the official commentary, I re- 
ceived a letter intimating that although we had 
consented to give up the wrapper to restrict the 
weight to three ounces, and not to ask for a sup- 
plement—as perforce we were obliged to do— 
nevertheless transmission by post was not a favour 
that would be granted to the Kilkenny Archeo- 
logical Journal, because plates were sometimes stitched 
into it. I perceive that the Booksellers’ Associa- 

tion of Edinburgh has memorialized the Post- 
master-General with regard to a similar hardship 
inflicted on their trade, and prayed redress. Will 
you also give your powerful aid towards the removal 








intelligence, of the truth of which there was no ques- 





by that most arbitrary of our institutions, the 
Post-Office.—J ames Graves, A.B., Sec. Kilkenny 
and South East of Ireland Archeological Society.” 
The foreign journals announce the Mu- 
nich Industrial Exhibition closed on the 19th of 
this month, with some ceremonials in the form 
of an address, reports of judges, &c. &c. It may 
be feared, however, that in addition to the South- 
German indifference on the occasion, noticed by 
our correspondent, the unhealthy state of the 
Bavarian capital has contributed to make the Ex- 
hibition a serious failure, financially considered. 
We have received the following from Mr. Robert 


Chambers :— 


* Edinburgh, Oct. 23, 

‘*Messrs. Blackie allege that they never intended 
their prospectus and title-page to convey the im- 
pression that I was the only literary man respon- 
sible for the ‘ Biographical Dictionary ’; and they 
speak of certain ‘ qualified judges’ who exonerate 
them from blameinthisrespect. Permit me, inreply, 
to refer to many of their subscribers,. who assure me 
that the title and prospectus did convey to them 
this impression. The title and prospectus having 
been transmitted to you, you may judge of them 
for yourself. Asa short-hand way of bringing the 
intentions of Messrs. Blackie before the public, let 
me merely quote the following advertisement from 
the list of publications given at the end of the 
first volume of the work :— 

* CHAMBERS.—A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
EMINENT SCOTSMEN, Edited by Rosert CHAmpBgns. 
New Edition, revised and continued to the Present Time. 
Illustrated by Ninety authentic Portraits and other Engrav- 


ings. In 45 Parts, medium 8vo., 1s. each; or 9 Divisions, 
6s. 6d. each.’ 


The correspondence referred to by Messrs. Blackie 
bears out nothing beyond their contemplation of a 
new issue from theold stereotype plates, and my wil- 
lingness to contribute a few corrections, such as are 


' commonly made on stereotypes, relating chiefly to 


errors in dates. I urged them to set up the whole 
work anew, employing the younger hands in the 
printing office upon it; but they steadily declined 
to adopt the recommendation. To affect now to 
consider my dilatoriness about a few trivial errata 


as either positively or negatively a warrant for 


their proceeding, at their own discretion, to make 
large interpolations, to mutilate, and change the 
tone of sentiment of my articles, and inflict upon 
me the responsibility of many old and new errors 
in a professedly revised work, is surely ‘ very tole- 
rable and not to be endured.’ Obviously, if they 
did, at the time of their correspondence with me, 
contemplate any conceivable interference with the 
integrity of the book, they ought to have left no 
room for doubt regarding it. It was a matter de- 
manding not merely care, but some degree of form- 
ality. I ought, at the least, to have been satisfied 
beforehand as to the fitness of the revising editor. 
It was unjust to themselves not to be- quite certain 
of their ground in these respects; and it is now 
unjust to me to attempt to make out an under- 
standing where my consciousness assures me there 
was none. It is, of course, a matter of opinion 
how far the revision is worthy of the work. J 
think it discreditable, and must use every means 
in my power to clear myself of the responsibility 
for it, which has unwarrantably been laid at my 
door. Iam, &e. R. CHAMBERS.” 





COLOSSEUM, Regent's Park.—Admission, 1s.— The ae 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited daily, from 
half-past ‘en till half-past Four. Museum of Sculpture, Conser- 
vatories, Swiss Cottage, &c. The extraordinary PANORAMA of 
LONDON BY NIGHT, every Evening from Seven till Ten. 
Music from Two till half-past Four, and during the Evening. 

CYCLORAMA, Albany Street—NOW OPEN, with a Colossa} 
Moving Diorama of the City and Bay of NAPLES, MOUNT 
VESU VIUS,and POMPEII, exhibiting the great Bragtion of ‘79, 
and present state of the Excavated City. Painted by Mr. J- 
M‘Nevis, from Sketches taken by himself in 1852, Daily at Three 
and Eight o'clock, with appropriate Music and Description.—Ad- 
mission, 1s.; Children and Schools, half-price, 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 309, REGENT 
STREET.—Under the sole Direction of J. H. PEPPER, Es4., 
F.C.S., A. Inst. C.E.—GOOD DRAMATIC READINGS are now 
added to the other attractions of the Institution. Miss GLYN 
will read THE MEKCHANT OF VENICE on Saturday 
Evening, the 28th inst., at Eight o’clock; HAMLE7 on the 2nd of 
November, at Eight o'clock; and ROMEO and JULIET on the 
4th_of November, at Eight.— LECTURE specially dressed to the 
INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, on Monday Evenings.—Every NO- 
VELTY in GENERAL SCIENCE will be secu: to the public. 
—An ever-varied succession of LECTU RES, MECHANICAL and 
COSMOKAMIC EXHIBITIONS, MUSIC, the MICROSCOPE, 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c., is maintain ly, from Twelve till 
Five; Evenings, Seven till Ten.—Admission, ls. Stalls 28.— 

on SATUKDAY EVENINGS from half-past seven till ten, for 
Miss GLYN’S DRAMATIC READINGS ONLY. 








of the arbitrary burden thus imposed on literature 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Oct. 2.—Edward Newman, 
Esq., President, in the chair.— A number of 
donations of books, from various foreign Natural 
History Societies and individuals, was announced. 
—Mr. Stevens exhibited a specimen of the moth 
Goniodoma auroguttella, taken for the first time in 
Britain, in the Isle of Wight,—a new species of 
Miana, from Darlington,—and a new Eccopto- 
gaster, found, by Mr. Weaver, in birch stumps, 
in the Black Forest, Perthshire.—Mr. Foxcroft 
sent for exhibition Phibalapteryx lapidata, De- 
pressaria Ciniflonella and other Lepidoptera re- 
cently taken in Perthsbire.—Mr. Douglas ex- 
hibited a new British Crambus, C. Cassentiniellus, 
from Brighton,—a new Nepticula, reared by Mr. 
Weaver, in Perthshire, from leaves of Vaccinium, 
and for which he proposed the name of Weaveri, 
—and a specimen of the scarce Dyctiopterus 
minutus, found on the palings of Addington Park. 
—Mr. Stainton exhibited leaves of several plants, 
containing the mining larve of different species of 
Nepticula,—and some hawthorn leaves, containing 
the larve of the beetle Ramphus pulicarius.—Mr. 
Westwood said, that some seeds, recently received 
from the west coast of America, had been pre- 
sented to him by Sir W. Hooker, being remark- 
able for the power of jumping about. This motion, 
it was discovered, was due to the presence of an 
insect larva inclosed in each. He found an Ich- 
neumon among the seeds, probably the parasite of 
the hidden larva; but he would make a further 
communication when he had made an examination. 
—The President said Kirby and Spence had men- 
tioned a similar instance of motion communicated 
foseeds by larvee of some of the Bruchidee,—and Mr. 
Curtis stated that he had verified their statement. 
—The Secretary read an account, from the Journal 
of the Society of Arts, communicated by Col. Sir 
W. Reid, Governor of Malta, of the successful in- 
troduction, propagation and distribution in Italy 
of the silkworms making the “ Eria” silk of 
India.—Mr, Douglas read a translation of a paper, 
by Prof. Zeller, ‘On the Natural History of Gra- 
pholita carollana (Hiib.),’—a species not unlikely 
to occur in this country.—Mr. Stainton read a 
paper, ‘On the Difficulties of Entomological In- 
vestigations, as exemplified by recent Experience 

in the Genus Elachista.’ 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
We. be > 8.—* On the Occurrence of Gold in South Africa,’ 
db: r. Rubidge.—*Un the Occurrence of Copper in 
enessee, by Mr. Bray.—* On the Occurrence of a Rep- 
A tilian Skull in the Coal at Pictou, by Mr. Dawson. 
Fai. cal, 8. 





FINE ARTS 





Dirt and Pictures separated, in the Works of the 

He: Masters. By Henry Merritt. Holyoake 

Co. 

Mr. Merritt is perfectly Dutch in his horror of 
dirt. He reminds us of the Burgomaster, who 
rang his bell and ordered the place to be cleaned 
when a friend had carelessly taken a pinch of rappee 
in his reception room. He would be hailed with 
delight at Berne or Gruyere, and would be sure 
of success at Utrecht or the Hague. 

Considering that the question of picture restor- 
ing has been written on with all the bitterness of 
angry theorists and disturbed monopolists, our 
author’s book is distinguished by meritorious im- 
partiality. He is justly severe on the ‘‘dark, 
invisible, fine old pictures.” There is no doubt 
that with many connoisseurs the greatest recom- 
mendation of a picture is, that, like a good Stilton, 
it should be half rotten. They like their pictures, 
as their wine and friends, old, —like their 
Venison, a little touched by the worm, — and 

e their game, enriched and enhanced by age 
and decay. There must be a dim, golden fog 
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‘over the Cuyp, —a rich transparent liquorice 


over the Rembrandt. It must be dingy and 
well baked,—beheld through a smoked glass,— 
horny, discoloured, and with enough wrinkles 
and cracks to vouch its age. Mr. Merritt says, 
that dirt and discolouration are to the artis- 
tic impostor what night and darkness are to the 
burglar. He denies that the gay painters, such as 
Watteau and Rubens, can be improved by a monas- 
tie tinge of murky gloom. He refuses to allow 
that Titian is always golden, or Rembrandt always 
brown. The monotony of Time’s glazing is essen- 
tially opposed to the variety both of Nature and 
Art. He, perhaps, goes too far in his admi- 
ration of the genius and patience of the restorer. 
He warms almost into poetry when he describes 
the restorer lining the old brittle canvas, filling 
up this hole with cement, and that with paint. 
We almost begin to think the great object for 
which the old masters painted was to have their 
pictures restored. He sketches the restorer, 
without any delineation of his bill and charges, as 
one who has a mission. He should understand 
linear perspective,—he should know anatomy, 
should be acquainted with the principles of colour. 
He should study all styles of painting, and com- 
prehend the meaning and spirit of each work. As 
Mr. Merritt says :— 

“It is quite possible to conceive an accomplished re- 
storer, fulfilling the high functions of conserver to the arts, 
content in that capacity, and devoting all his energies, with 
frank good will and hearty self-respect, to the preservation 
of the works of others —willing to forego any reputation he 
might himself achieve as a painter for the general good of 
art—content to be the servant and the friend of painters, 
not their rival. He should be favourable to the growth and 

hange of genial sympathies, and he might well be- 
come an adviser to them in some minor practical difficulties 
often experienced by creative genius. The painter not un- 
frequently works in ig of the ical depart- 
ment of his art. Through the neglect of what he is too apt 
to think unworthy of his attention, the rationale of his 
materials and their uses, he often labours in vain, and 
grasps at last but that transient reputation which only lives, 
like the actor’s and the musician’s, in the breath of me- 
mory, and by the tongue of report.” 

With much good sense and considerable pro- 
priety, power, and force of language, Mr. Merritt 
is occasionally contradictory. In page 24, he 
asserts that the cracking and discolouration of the 
exterior varnish of old pictures have often impaired 
their value — ‘‘a simple removal of these inju- 








rious incrustations is the work of the modern pic- |. 


ture-cleaner.” Now, this is all very well: it re- 
duces the question to a very clear form, and appa- 
rently seems to settle the question, especially as 
he goes on todeny that the old masters always em- 
ployed a final glaze. But in a subsequent chapter, 
in describing the difficulties of picture-cleaning as 
an art, Mr. Merritt nullifies his own argument,— 
by showing that many of the best painters used 
transparent shadows, never touched after the first 
painting, and frequently coming off, and leaving 
bare canvas under the restorer’s hand. We give 
the passage.— 


“Why Vandyke’s shadows require so much attention, is 
owing to their being composed of a thin dark colour, ona 
light ground, which is easily rubbed off. The fear is, that 
while cleaning the face, the shadows of the hair, eyes, nose, 
lips, chin, and ears, may be rubbed and impoverished. 
This invariably happens when the inexperienced attempt to 
clean pictures of this class. If they try a portion of a pic- 
ture by way of experiment, it is usually some light part; 
successful there, they conclude all is right, proceed indis- 
criminately with the rest; and so the shadows, which are 
the chief cause of the brilliancy of the colours, vanish in 
an instant. In lieu of the intelligent life-like face, nothing 
remains but an empty and meaningless mask, the mere 
ghost of the departed picture.” 


—And again of Van Huysum’s works :— 


**Pictures painted in this manner are very susceptible of 
injury, owing to the extreme delicacy and thinness of the 
finishing transparent colours. For this reason it has been 
thought that a thorough acquaintance with the nature of « 
picture so hazardous to treat, would be the best standard to 
fix inthe mind. There would be risk of destroying every 
beauty in a picture by Van Huysum by use of solvents 
which might be safely employed in restoring a picture by 
Baptiste. Ina flower-piece by Van Huysum, the faint and 
scarcely-perceptible blush on the rose is almost as transient 
as a reflected hue. It is the sensitive eye alone that would 
be conscious of its presence, and only the delicatest hand- 
ling that could venture on its surface.” 


In another place Mr. Merritt contrives to tread 
life carefully out of his argument, by allowing that 
the final retouchings of a painter were the finish 
of the work and the evidence of mastery. These 





glazings, scumblings, blendings and paintings, 


tual refinement, tax the restorer’s art and claim 
his vigilance.” Amateur cleaning he denounces as 
much as an attorney does ‘Every Man his own 
Lawyer.’ 

If pictures are to be kept for their beauty, and 
not as curiosities and antiquities, it is clear that 
picture-restorers are a necessary class of men ; 
but there must be always imperfection in the 
works of men who are to-day peddling at 
Teniers, to-morrow grappling with Rubens,—men 
who have prejudices like ourselves, are perhaps 
young in Art, and who are required to know all 
styles when perhaps they care for none. If age 
may by chance have improved one picture, it mars 
a dozen. In the old picture we see effects which 
the artist could never have intended, and which 
may be good effects, but not those the artist wished 
to give. 

The upshot of this controversy seems to be, that 
we have broken in upon another monopoly. It has 
shown that great abuses did exist in the business of 
picture restoring ; and that great taste and skill are 
required not merely to recover the faded beauty of a 
picture, but even to prevent its destruction. We 
all now know that dangerous solvents are used— 
often imprudently. No one can persuade us that an 
old picture, however improved by restoration, has 
not to undergo a thousand dangers in the attempt. 
Medea restored the old Greek to youth by slicing 
him into a cauldron of broth. Genius succeeded ; 
but when Talent tried the experiment, nothing but 
boiled bones and soddened flesh came up in the 
ladle. 

It is often better to “‘bear the ills we have 
than fly to others that we know not of.” No 
doubt dirt is better off a picture; but if half the 
picture comes off with the dirt, let the dirt remain 
on. It is poor gardening to kill the tree in order 
to free it from the blight. 

The chief part of Mr. Merritt’s book appeared in 
our own columns at the time of the controversy. 
A few of the most flowery chapters are on Art in 
general,—and, though well written, quite beside 
the subject. 


Hours in Lord Northwick’s Picture Galleries ; 
being a Catalogue, with Critical and Descriptive 
Notices of some of the Principal Paintings in 
the Thirlestane House Collection. Cheltenham, 
Davies. 

Tus great collection comprises 728 first-class 
pictures, besides 300 others, hung in the galleries 
and bed-rooms. The commanding talent is on the 
ground-floor,—the secondary upstairs and in the 
attics :—Italy in the drawing-room,— Holland in 
the upper story. The present is the first complete 
Catalogue yet published ; but the compiler would 
have done more had he attempted less. His cri- 
ticisms are often impertinent. We want names 
and dates, and not opinions. We can all judge if 
‘‘Helena Forman” has ‘‘a very pleasing coun- 
tenance,” and can see that her hair is brown, and 
not black. If we were standing in front of a cata- 
ract, a description of a waterfall by Ruysdael 
might be amusing; as it is, it seems superfluous. 
This arises from a common defect in the English 
character. A man snuffs candles well, and he must 
play Hamlet :—a man numbers pictures well, and 
he must turn critic. We all want to be generals, 
when we are half of us only fit for drummers, and 
no one will take our subordinate parts. Officials 
show their contempt for the situations to which 
they are degraded by annoyance and insolence to 
every applicant. The description of the present 
condition of the rooms since the alterations may be 
indicated.— 

“The Dining Room, Drawing Room, and Saloon, com- 
posing the original suite of the edifice, all open through 
the small Circular Vestibule into the two Galleries erected 
by Lord Northwick—the largest of which, at the eastern 
end of the mansion, is upwards of eighty feet in length, by 
twenty-six wide and twenty-nine feet high: and the smaller, 
forty-five long by twenty-six wide. His Lordship has also 
added three other rooms to the western wing of the build- 
ings, which open into the Dining Room and range with the 
general suite. The whole of the apartments are hung with 
a rich crimson-coloured flock paper, which throws out the 
pictures into fine relief, and materially contributes to 
heighten the effect ; the dra and furniture being also 
in strict harmony. Besides the rooms just mentioned, 
which occupy the entire frontage of Thirlestane House, 
two others open in its rear, the one out of the Circular 
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Vestibule, the other out of the Drawing Room into the 
general suite; and Lord Northwick’s private Sitting Room 
is also, during his Lordship’s absence, equally accessible to 
the visitor.” 

Our author's expressions are sometimes rather 
loosely worded ; as, for instance, when he speaks 
of ‘‘the complexion of the trees.” At other times, 
his critical opinions fall under the head of truisms, 
as when he ventures to assert that ‘‘ Raphael was 
not the same man in his easel pictures that he was 
in his larger works.” 





Fine-Art Gosstrp.— The premium of sixty 
guineas, offered by the Birmingham Fine Arts Prize 
Association to the painter of the best picture con- 
tributed to the Society of Artists’ Exhibition this 
year, has been awarded to Sir Charles Eastlake for 
his picture of ‘ Ruth and Boaz.’ 

E. B. Dennison, Esq. has just subscribed 100/. 
to the building fund for the Institution of Orna- 
mental Art at Sheffield :—3, 5000. have already been 
collected, and 1,000/. more is needed. 

A colossal bronze statue of the late Duke of 
Wellington has been on view during the past 
week at Messrs, Robinson & Cottam’s statue 
foundry, Pimlico. The statue was modelled by 
Mr. J. E. Thomas, and is to be erected at Breck- 
nock. It is more than eight feet high, and will 
finally stand on an elevation of twenty feet. It 
possesses the first requisite of all statues, and 
particularly of colossal ones, that‘of standing firm 
and well, The face is boldly worked, and a good 
likeness. The Duke is represented holding a roll 
in one hand, and clasping his sword to his breast 
with the other. The drapery of the cloak is free, 
and falls naturally and gracefully. At the hero’s 
feet lie his Despatches and his Marshal's hat. The 
whole effect is heroic, without being melo-dramatic, 
and the difficulties of modern dress are well avoided. 

Mr. Behnes’s statue (the City statue) of Sir 
Robert Peel is very nearly completed. It pos- 
sesses much grandeur and quiet dignity. 

The German Kunstblatt speaks highly of a 
‘Taking down from the Cross,’ by Oscar Begas, 
exhibited at the Berlin Exhibition. The painter 
is a pensioner of the Academy of that city, and 
now at Rome. The chief originality of the picture 
seems to be, that instead of turning the whole 
into an athletic display, and a study of flesh and 
muscle, as some of the old masters have done, the 
artist has kept down these mere adjuncts, and 
thrown the psychological interest where it should 
be, on the grief and tenderness of John and the 
Virgin-Mother. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





GRAND OPERA OF Paris.—We have again and 
again pointed out the imminent need of an indi- 
vidual composer in which the musical world stands 
at present:—and being satisfied that there has 
been no appearance in composition during the last 
twenty years comparable in value with that of 
M. Gounod, the production of his second opera has 
been naturally an event of more than usual interest 
tous. Yet, let it be observed, the case is one of 
those in which failure cannot be accepted as deci- 
sive,—nor success as finally determining the forms 
which the genius possessed by its writer may ulti- 
mately take. — The history of Opera is full of 
cautions against hasty conclusions. In that field 
of musical enterprise, where every good indica- 
tion counts as matter for hope, partial excellence 
or contested popularity in the outset is no cause 
for discouragement. The forgotten early scores of 
Mozart, Gluck, Cherubini, Weber, Signor Rossini, 
and M. Meyerbeer, may be appealed to, in proof 
that hardly in any case has stage-success or stage- 
individuality been immediate. ‘One must try 
several times,” said Mendelssohn, who knew better 
what he was saying about Music than most musi- 
cians; ‘‘ when I have written half-a-dozen operas, 
I may, perhaps, make something good.” The titles 
of ‘Mitridate,’ ‘La Caduta dei Giganti,’ ‘Quinto 
Fabio,’ ‘Silvana,’ ‘Tl Figlio per Azzardo,’ ‘Abime- 
leck,’ may be adduced to silence any who may be 
disposed to represent our proposition as a falsehood 
put forth by obstinacy, or a hallucination honestly 


Once more asserting that we recollect no such 

first musical drama as ‘Sapho’ (the ‘ Fidelio’ of 
Beethoven excepted),—and reminding the reader 

that the nature of the arena in which the new 

aspirant presents himself inevitably subjects him 

to the severest comparisons, let us speak of M. 

Gounod’s second essay at the Grand Opéra. And 

first, as regards story, it is to be noticed that the 

libretto of ‘ La Nonne Sanglante’ has gone through 

as many adventures as the heroine of one of Count 
Hamilton’s fairy tales. It was written almost a 

quarter of a century ago (subsequently, though, to 

our own ‘ Raymond and Agnes’), in three acts, for 
Signor Rossini to set. It was rejected by him, as 
were also rejected the libretti of ‘Gustave,’ ‘La 
Juive,’ and other French operas. It was after- 
wards lengthened, altered, and entrusted to M. 

Berlioz, who made considerable progress in its 
composition. In consequence of differences betwixt 
the composer and the theatre, M. Berlioz relin- 
quished the book some years ago. Subsequently, 
it was proposed to MM. Meyerbeer, Halévy, Féli- 
cien David; but these gentlemen—with a con- 
siderate honour, which some of our home-snatchers 
of other men’s subjects would do well to copy— 
refused to interfere with a drama which had already 
occupied a brother artist. After having slept for 
many years in the managerial portfolio, the MS. 
was once more taken out, again re-touched, and 
placed in the hands of M. Gounod. But the title 
long since got abroad, and a fierce melo-drama,— 
bearing small resemblance to the work of MM. 
Scribe and Germain Delavigne,—was produced by 
MM. Anicet Bourgeois and Maillan, at the Thé- 
dtre Porte St.-Martin in 1835,—which melo-drama 
probably gave the cue to the Italian librettist of 
Donizetti’s ‘ Maria di Rudenz.’ 

It would seem, then, as if the theatre had set 
store on the story of ‘La Nonne Sanglante’; but 
whether this be the case or not, and whether this 
new-old libretto was selected by or imposed on M. 
Gounod, his good star was not in the ascendant 
when he consented to make it the subject of his 
second opera. The idea of a maiden who personates 
a ghost, in pursuance of a love adventure, being 
replaced by the Spectre itself, is picturesque enough 
after its kind, supposing it to flit through the drama 
likea dream, and not to be made the point on which 
the action turns. We can even accept the incidents 
enhancing the awe of the first encounter; which 
probably are among the after-thoughts mentioned, 
and have been introduced in compliance with the 
well-known managerial tactics of having some 
former stage-effect outdone—to surpass the clois- 
ter-scene in ‘Robert.’ Before the Bleeding Nun 
(Mdlle. Wertheimber) explains to the young 
knight Rodolphe (M. Gueymard) into what manner 
ef hideous contract he has been beguiled, she 
leads him into the ruined hall of an ancient 
palace. This “‘gramarye” converts into a rich 
ancestral banquet-room, where a scene, akin to 
the legend told so simply, but so awfully, by Scott, 
is enacted. The long-lost and the dead glide in, 
wearing their ancient faded dresses and caparisons. 
They assemble at the board: they surround the 
bridegroom, who till then has believed that it was 
his living Agnes in disguise whom he was to meet, 
and has asked for witnesses to their secret union. 
In their presence, the Phantom reveals her real 
nature, and claims him for her spouse. This scene, 
though hazardous (at the Grand Opéra criticized 
witha yawn as “embétant”), is still, after its kind, 
admissible by all who admit the supernatural on 
the stage. But after this come three acts, of 
which the substantive incidents are a repetition of 
terror and explanation, ending in justice to be done 
on the living murderer of the phantom, who proves 
to be Rodolphe’s own father (M. Merly). In the 
fifth act (the worst French fifth act we recollect) 
the wicked parent aforesaid is made to throw him- 
self on the daggers of assassins in wait for his son, 
in order that he may deliver the latter from the 
spell and restore him to a living bride. The hap- 
piness comes too late, however,—the Nun is the 
heroine. Nor is the story only objectionable as 
dramatically oppressive :—it is full of musical draw- 
backs and difficulties. The Nun, who is made to 
sing too much, must of course have a low, deep 





employed by partizanship. 


Poinsot) is so long absented from the seene that, 
her stake in the drama is almost forgotten,—and, 
to supply a musical necessity, the part of Urbain, 
a sprightly page (Mdlle. Marie-Dussy) has been 
interpolated. But the boy’s presence is too ob- 
viously an interpolation to relieve the night-black 
gloom of the legend, and to furnish the composer 
with anything like one of those dramatic realities 
by which a musical idea is naturally suggested. 
We have dwelt on the defects of this lucklesg 
and impracticable story, because we believe that 
its lugubrious horror has clung to the composer like 
ashroud more closely perhaps than he is aware ; 
and in some points has prevented him from exhi- 
biting as much advance on his former effort as 
might have been expected. But there is no lack 
of admirable music in ‘La Nonne Sanglante,’ 
and that which is best is in a style for which M, 
Gounod’s former compositions had not prepared us, 
His fantastic treatment of the great apparition-scene 
is excellent. The long symphony which accom- 
panies the desolate moonlit picture of the ruin, 
with its wild wail of wordless voices borne on the 
wind, surpasses in dismal fancy and musical cohe- 
rence Weber’s music in the Wolf's Glen, and 
Meyerbeer’s resuscitation of the nuns in the 
cloisters of St. Rosalie. There is something, too, 
more ghastly in the interrupted march accompany- 
ing the entrance of the Dead Witnesses than we 
recollect as heretofore expressed by orchestra. 
Nor is this ghastliness ascribable to any singularity 
of instrumentation, so much as to the sepulchral, 
monotonous uncouthnessof the idea.—In fresh, glit- 
tering contrast to all this are his airs to the ballit 
(which occurs, by the way, so late in the drama as to 
lose half its value). The music of the last pas, in ¢ 
minor, would of itself decide our author’s power to 
originate, were it the solitary specimen afforded 
by him in this opera.—Besides the above, must be 
specified the stately introduction to the first act, 
in which Peter the Hermit (M. Depassio) figures; 
the legend of the Bleeding Nun, sung by Malle. 
Poinsot,—of the best ballade quality, which is 
afterwards cleverly wrought into a duett; and 
the tenor’s grand aria_in the third act, — 
which last, whether as regards cantilena or 
accompaniment, few movements more deliciously 
elegant have been contrived.— Further, the 
duett betwixt Rodolphe and the Nun in the 
third act, is vigorous in thought and effective in 
the grave plainness of its instrumentation. The 
light music given to the Page, though gay and 
pleasing, is less distinguished (to employ a favourite 
French epithet). The choruses and two finales 
do not equal in beauty and power those in the first 
act of ‘Sapho.”? M. Gounod is tempted by his 
command of modulation, which he uses with feli- 
citous effect (as in the waltz with chorus, which 
opens his third act), into occasional over-module- 
tion.—On the other hand, he seems to have made 
progress in the variety and brilliancy of his scoring. 
These are merely first impressions ; but few five- 
act operas have left on our recollection impressions 
so distinct after a first performance ; and the fact 
may be accepted as a-criterion of the individuality 
of the music of ‘ La Nonne Sanglante.’ 

The execution of the work is satisfactory, 
though not super-excellent. The weight of the 
drama lies upon M. Gueymard, who sustains the 
burden vigorously and with care. No magic, how- 
ever, can make his part grateful, or one generally 
tempting to an operatic actor. The Ladies named 
as having personated the real and the phantom 
Bride, and the Page, will all three rise in public 
estimation for the zeal and steadiness with which 
they have seconded the composer. Regarding the 
immediate success of the work, — announced 4s 
“‘decided” in every French criticism that we 
have seen,—it is impossible to offer an opinion. 
Since the Grand Opéra has beeome an Impe 
rial establishment, it has entered into the cate 
gory of the “mysteries of Paris.” The dis 
tribution of boxes, stalls, &c. &e, “for a first 
night” has become a matter of Court favour, 
—distinctly announced as such at the box-office; 
and thus the temper of the audience on such 
occasion can in no respect be admitted to repre 
sent the connoisseurship of the public. Whatever 
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Rue Lepelletier, we cannot fancy that the opera 
aill prove universally successful,—though, as we 
have said, neither present success nor present 
failure can be accepted as decisive of its composer's 
ultimate position. 








MARYLEBONE. — On Monday evening a new 
drama, in five acts, by Mr. J. A. Heraud, was 
produced at this theatre.” It is founded on a 
Jegend in Geoffrey of Monmouth; and assumes, 
jn consequence, the character of a national drama. 
The Daily News, in speaking of the play and the 
performance, says :—‘‘ The subject of this play is 
of that horrible kind which the dramatists of the 
Elizabethan age were fond of. It is as bloody 
as ‘Titus Andronicus.’ It involves some very 
tragical situations, which Mr. Heraud has not 
failed to turn to account. But we do not think 
that ‘ Videna’ will have much success as an acting 
play. There is a great deal too much dialogue ; 
and the dialogue is too laboured, too artificial, too 
full of reflections, metaphors and rhetorical orna- 
ments—too poetical, in short; for, on the stage, 
too much pvetry is often a great mistake. Long 
speeches in this style puzzle the audience; and, 
besides, while the actor is declaiming the action 
stands still. This fault was especially apparent 
in the fourth and fifth acts, where the movement 
of the incidents ought to be rapid and precipitate. 
We are, therefore, inclined to think that the beau- 
ties of this play will be more apparent in the closet 
than upon the stage. Another blemish is want of 
originality. The old king is a shadow of King 
Iear. The character is the same—a weak intellect, 
an easy temper, and, when roused, violent passions. 
The circumstances in which he is placed are similar 
to those of Lear, and his language is copied. The 
whole of the Fool is an imitation of Shakspeare. 
The Queen is powerfully drawn. Her maternal 
feelings, blended with masculine strength of cha- 
racter, constitute a fine tragic picture. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallack exerted themselves greatly in the 
parts of Gorboduc and Videna—in truth, they 
exerted themselves too much. They produced 
some striking and pathetic effects; but their acting 
was often violent and exaggerated. The two 
brothers were personated by Mr. Orvell and 
Mr. Edgar; and Miss Clevéland played the part 
of Marcella with considerable feeling. — The 
scenery (painted by Mr. Shalders) is extremely 
beautiful, and the whole mise en scéne tasteful and 
brilliant. The play was received with consider- 
able applause. When the curtain fell, the author 
was called for, and bowed to the audience from a 
private box.” 





ADELPHI.—A new pastoral piece, by Mr. Tom 
Parry, has been produced at this theatre, but not 
with his usual success. ‘The Summer Storm’ 
{for such is the title of the new drama) is scarcely 
worthy to take rank with ‘The Harvest Home’ 
and ‘The Hop-pickers.’ Its short-comings, indeed, 
are so obvious that a contemporary has grown 
riotously merry with their exposure. We prefer 
the more benevolent plan of accounting for them, 
and suggesting their proper remedy in future 
efforts. Shakspeare is sometimes classed among 
melo-dramatic poets, and, in a certain sense, not 
incorrectly, and, therefore, we might infer that 
modern melo-dramatic playwrights would benefit 
by his example. But, in one important particular, 
they constantly defy his authority ;—they uni- 
formly, indeed, prefer surprise to expectation. 
This is the sin that pervades Mr. Parry’s new 
venture, and vitiates throughout the conduct of 
thedrama. Nothing takes place in the manner pro- 
posed, and, accordingly, the audience suffer one dis- 
appointment after another, until, at the end, they 
are thoroughly dissatisfied. Walter Atherstone (Mr. 
Parselle), misled bya bonnet, follows Mabel Vascourt 
(Miss Wyndham) instead of Clara Westbourne (Miss 
Leigh Murray), and thus falls into a snare in- 
tended by her father, Ronald Westbourne (Mr. 
Leigh Murray), who is a forger of one-pound 
notes for a quondam companion in iniquity, one 
Fitzwilmont (Mr. C. Selby), whose life stands in 
the way of Ronald’s safety. Walter thus finds 
himself in the apartment devoted to the forging 


which, giving way under his feet, precipitates 
him to the foundation of the house. Thus the 
innocent man suffers, and the scheme prepared 
for the guilty is diverted from its appointed object. 
The ultimate catastrophe is also brought about by 
a series of similar mistakes. ‘The situations them- 
selves are, besides, not set in sufficiently strong 
relief. The general tone of the dialogue is me- 
lancholy, and the characters are of an over-gloomy 
cast; no wonder that, in the absence of the cheerful 
element, with expectation continually defeated, 
the audience yielded to the general sentiment 
of dissatisfaction. One part there was calculated 
to please—that of Dicky Dawn, a reflective bird- 
catcher, well realized by Mr. Keeley, who becomes 
suddenly rich with finding a lost parcel of West- 
bourne’s forged notes, and as suddenly poor again, 
after having passed one of them at a public-house. 
Mrs. Keeley also has a fujl-length portrait to ani- 
mate—a farmer's daughter, whose industrial ac- 
tivity is incessant, and who manages her own 
business and everybody else’s besides. Her in- 
tellect is remarkable, too, for its subtlety, and 
she puts together the circumstantial evidence, in 
order to acquit poor Dicky of being implicated 
in the forgery, in a manner which leads us to 
believe that she will obtain credit for her astute- 
ness. But no; things are destined to take a turn 
which sets her cleverness and our calculations at 
nought. We need add no more to enforce the 
moral of our critique. 


Otympic.—Mr. Wigan has imported a new 
French drama for his own especial impersonation, 
under the title of ‘The Trustee,’—the Parisian 
piece being entitled ‘ Ze Dépositaire.’ The basis 
of the interest is laid in the overworn incident 
of somnambulism; and a dreamy, hazy, disagree- 
able atmosphere hovers about the whole action. 
Entrusted with a sum of meney by his friend, the 
hero, in a fit of somnambulism, buries it; and, 
when called upon for its restoration, cannot find 
it in its former place of deposit. In his waking 
state he has, of course, no recollection of what he 
had done during his somnolency. But sleep again 
asserts its prerogative, and, in a new mood, enables 
him to find and restore the treasure. Some attempt 
at giving bustle to this slight action is made by 
the introduction of Cossacks, as having occupied 
the province in which the trustee lived when the 
money was first confided to his care ;—and the 
scenes connected therewith are repictured to his 
mind while under the sleep-walking influence, 
and give occasion to Mr. Wigan for some very 
expressive and skilful delineation. Exceptional 
characters of this class are seldom permanently 
pleasing; they may, however, be curiosities for 
a time, and, therefore, serve the purpose of self- 
exhibition on the part of the manager, while pre- 
paring for the production of something better, and, 
we trust, more original. 





Mustcan anD Dramatic Gossip.—M. Jullien’s 
Promenade Concerts at Drury Lane are to begin 
on Monday next.—His songstress is to be Madame 
Thillon ; among the principal solo performers, M. 
Alard, Signor Bottesini, and (of course) Herr Konig, 
are advertised._-The winter meetings of the 
Réunion des Arts have commenced. At the first of 
these the music consisted of a stringed Quartett 
and of singing by Mdlle. Cesarini and Mr. Her- 
berte. — The London Sacred Harmonic Society 
advertises that its first oratorio for the season will 
be ‘Judas Maccabeus,’—with a ‘‘ puff” meant to 
hit the warlike humour of the hour.—The Har- 
monic Union announces that its rehearsals have 
recommenced,—we presume, with M. Benedict for 
conductor, as before,—since his name still figures 
on the summons at the door of Exeter Hall. 

We observe that the provincial papers do not 
speak encouragingly of the prospects of the Opera- 
speculation at Manchester. Its non-success does 
not surprise us, since, indeed, the company is alike 
too mediocre and too pretending to satisfy a musical 
public like that of Manchester; which, moreover, 
has been used to frequent visits from the best per- 
formers of our Italian operas.—At Liverpool, too, 
its failure is said by a contemporary to have been 





process, and, standing on a practicable floor, 


signal, 


One or two theatrical changes, real and ru- 
moured, may be here adverted to. After a few 
nights’ appearance at the Olympic Theatre, Miss 
Fitzpatrick and her manager have parted company. 
—Miss P. Horton, too, has left the Olympic Theatre, 
and is replaced there by Miss Julia St. George.-— 
Miss Glyn has quitted the St. James’s for the read- 
ing-room of the Polytechnic.—‘‘They say” that 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeley will, probably, at no distant 
period, migrate from the Adelphi to the Hay- 
market Theatre.— They, further, say that the 
Lyceum Theatre may, possibly, come under the 
management of Mr. Allcroft :—if so, guere, for 
operatic purposes ?— They say, lastly, that Mr. 
Smith’s operatic venture at Drury Lane, in fur- 
therance of which (as we noticed) he advertised for 
help a few weeks ago, is to be none other than a 
presentment (quere, permitted ?) of ‘L’Etoile du 
Nord,’—the most difficult musical drama to present 
in our acquaintance. 

The New York Herald of October the 10th re- 
ports on the appearances of Miss L. Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison, which took place at the Broadway 
Theatre on the 9th. Thé house was crowded. 
The opera was ‘La Sonnambula’ translated. The 
reception of the Amina and the Elvrino is described 
as having been enthusiastic. 

M. Roger, ex-tenor at the Grand Opéra of Paris, 
is understood to be meditating a journey to Ame- 
rica. For the moment, however, he is engaged at 
Milan to sing in ‘Le Prophete.’—Signor Neri- 
Baraldi, a tenore, who has appeared at the Italian 
theatre in Paris without producing much effect— 
aspiring to fill the vacancy caused by M. Roger's 
departure—is to appear in ‘La Muette’ or ‘La 
Favorite..—A word more may be said regarding 
Mdlle. Cruvelli’s flight and its sequel. The au- 
thorities in Paris have pounced on the lady's goods 
and chattels, also on the money lodged by her in 
the MM. Rothschild’s bank by way of forfeiture : 
—and the defenders of her ‘‘eccentricity” point 
plaintively to this seizure in proof that their fa- 
vourite meant to wrong nobody, and that she has 
already been punished enough. But they forget 
that, out of complaisance to Mdlle. Cruvelli’s hu- 
mour, she had been indulged with absolute choice 
of the parts which she should play,—that Signor 
Verdi had been expressly retained to write for 
her, — that M. Meyerbeer was remodelling his 
‘L’Africaine’ with a view to making it acceptable 
to her imperiousness, — that by her departure 
the labours of both composers are wasted, and the 
managerial plans of campaign are destroyed for 
many months to come.—Signor Verdi, indeed, has 
already withdrawn his opera.—No fine can repre- 
sent disappointments or damages like these. Those 
who desire to exalt Music and Musicians, Drama 
and Dramatic Artists, have been used to protest 
against Dr. Johnson’s sarcasm—‘‘ Punch has no 
feelings ”’"—launched against Garrick as something 
alike narrow and savage. But who can wonder 
that these professions fall into disrepute—and that 
‘‘saint, sage and sophist” keep aloof from those 
practising them—when one ‘‘Judy” after another 
shows neither good faith nor good feeling? Freaks 
like Mdlle. Cruvelli’s are too degrading to her 
class and calling not to be followed by the severest 
reprehension from all interested in either. 

In pursuance of this subject, and in support 
of honourable dealing betwixt all concerned in 
works of art and imagination, do we note with 
satisfaction, that the Parisian tribunals have sen- 
tenced Mdlle. Rachel for breach of contract in 
refusing to play the part of Médée in M. Legouvé’s 
tragedy, written expressly for her— repeatedly 
accepted by her with every testimony of approval 
and regard —put into rehearsal with her con- 
currence—and the other day only relinquished by 
her. The defence of M. Chaix St. Ange, em- 
ployed by Malle. Rachel, is noticeable. He 
pleaded that all her expressions of regard and 
acceptance, proved from letters written by her to 
the author, were only so many “courtesies”! But 
this defence was not heard. French justice decreed, 
that either the fickle actress must make her words 
good, and forthwith appear in M. Legouvé's 
tragedy at the 7hédtre Francais, or pay a fine 
of two hundred francs for each rehearsal and 





representation, which could be fixed within the 
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next two months, with a heavier forfeiture at the 
close of that time,—and that, in any event, she is 
to bear the costs of the legal proceedings.—Here 
it may be mentioned, that Mdlle. Rachel intends 
to visit America, for six months, in the course of 
next year; and, after that, to return to the 
Thédtre Frangais, she promises, ‘‘ for good and 
all,” — we venture to presume till some better 
engagement lures her thence ! 


After this long lecture, a good story may not come 
amiss. Such an one is furnished by another attempt 
to set right the relations betwixt manager and 
actress, which was made, not long ago, in the Pari- 
sian courts of justice. The delinquent was Madame 
Cavacappa, who had been engaged to sing with cas- 
tanets at one of the Concert Cafés, which abound 
in that metropolis. The offence with which she 
was charged was, that of late she had sang sleepily 
and grown careless over her castanets. “The wit- 
ness called to establish this failure in duty was 
a sergent de ville, one of those gentlemen, with 
august cocked hats and alarming swords, who have 
done so little in keeping order and public security 
in Paris, that they are about to be replaced there 
by an imitation of our ‘ Peelers.”—The judge 
heard the complaint gravely, and dismissed it. 
What would become of Signor Mario if such were 
the customs of England ? 

Mr. Charles Braham—say the Italian journals 
—has been singing with the utmost success :—at 
Milan ?— Naples ?—Genoa ?—Venice ?— Florence ? 
—Turin?—No: at Bari. The place and the 
praise taken in context with the sneha of years 
which have elapsed since Mr. C. Braham’s début 
form a sadly illustrative commentary on the wanton 
waste of gifts which English singers consent to 
make, owing to their impatience of study. We 
have heard no such voices in France—there are 
few such in Italy —as the three owned by this 
gentleman and his brothers; but of what value 
are they, either to their possessors or to the world 
of Music ?— The state of Italy as regards com- 
petent singers seems to become stranger and 
stranger.—We perceive that Trieste, which has 
always had a good opera company, is this year 
to be favoured by the presence of Madame Julienne 
as prima donna. * 

No fewer than three different English adapta- 
tions of M. Victor Hugo’s ‘ Lucrece Borgia’ are 
said to have been produced in different American 
theatres. The last, by Mr. Young, was brought 
forward only the other day at the Metropolitan 
Theatre in New York. 

Foreign papers announce that a comic opera, by 
Herr Hiller, is in rehearsal at the theatre at 
Cologne.— Dr. Lindner has just published, at 
Berlin, a work on the Early Times of German 
Opera, which began, as every musician has read, 
at Hamburg. The book—to judge from an ex- 
tract or two—seems to contain curious information. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Alma.—A Correspondent writes.—“ Forty 
years ago it was considered appropriate, as an ex- 
pression of the feeling entertained in London in 
reference to the success of our armies, to name the 
then projected new bridge over the Thames the 
‘Waterloo.’ The years of war and rumours 
of war have returned, bringing with them an ex- 
traordinary victory. ‘Our brave men this time to 
reach the enemy waded through the river Alma, 
and literally seized success through “fire and 
water. The event suggests that, if London is 
now to be improved with a new road and bridge, 
the ‘Alma’ should be employed for designa- 
tion. There are many reasons why what is done 
for the improvement of London should be done 
quickly. Our civic authorities and all others con- 
cerned may well take a lesson from what is going 
on in Paris; and if they will do so, advanced 
though the year be, it need not terminate without 
a definite step being taken towards the realization 
of an object of such importance.” 





To CorRrEspoxDENTS.—H. C.—J. C. W.—R. 8.—C. K. D— 
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